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A VERY WOMAN. 



CHAPTER I. 

" Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet." 

Longfellow. 

It was about nine o'clock on the 8th of June 
1867, The train had stopped at the top of 
the hills above Lidge, before being gradually 
lowered down the steep incline into that 
great Birmingham of Belgium. It had been 
a very warm day, and one of the large second- 
class carriages contained eight individuals in 
different stages of griminess and perspira- 
tion, and all more or less exhausted by the 
heat. There was a fat priest, with a heavy 
jowl, who had read diligently in his breviary 
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as long as the fading daylight would allow 
him to do so, and who had then dropped off 
into a sleep from which his own snores 
occasionally awoke him. There were two 
mechanics in blue blouses, one of them 
carrying a child of two years old with a hat 
like a basket-work cage on its head. There 
was a dandified, jolly-looking bourgeois^ with 
a black beard, dressed in a spotless suit of 
white jane shining from the wash. Such a 
dazzling black-and-white gentleman ! his 
jauntily curled hat so black and shiny ; his 
boots such mirrors of varnish; his clothes 
like the driven snow ; his beard so black and 
glossy ; his eyes so black and sparkling ; and 
his teeth so white and gleaming, that he 
quite deserved to be, as he evidently thought 
himself, the admiration of all beholders. 
Then there was a little sister of charity, with 
a rosy face, a snowy cap, and an immense 
basket; there was a sous-officier with 
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baggy trousers, who smoked incessantly ; 
there was a woman with a funny little black- 
eyed mummy of a baby ; lastly, there was 
the inevitable Englishman, with the " Times " 
and "Murray" as his travelling companions. 
This Englishman was a fine-looking man of 
between forty and fifty; a thorough John 
Bull in dress and appearance. *' Murray " had 
told him to travel second-class that he might 
" study the people of the country to greater 
advantage," and accordingly, second-class 
he travelled obediently, and a very strange 
study his fellow-passengers afforded him. 
One of them now addressed him : — 

^^ Nous aliens Hentot arriver a Liege, 
Monsieur,'' said the black-and-white gentle- 
man politely. 

^'Ahy oh, ouiy mercy I' answered the 
Englishman, and then he thrust his head 
out of the window, and saw in the fore- 
ground furnaces belching out flames and 
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smoke, black figures like attendant demons 
moving* near them, and beyond, down in 
the valley, the stately city of Li^ge with its 
many domes and spires, and its lights 
reflected in the great river of the Meuse. 
Half-choked with smoke our Englishman 
drew his head back again, and, diving into 
his pocket for the beneficent "Murray," 
studied it by the dim light, and endeavoured 
to make his choice between the conflicting 
merits of the hotels therein mentioned — 
'^ Hdtel des Pay Bas^ Hdtel de r Europe, 
HUel d^ Angleterre^ — Excellent, good 
cooking and attendance/' 

^' AngleterrCy that's the one for me. 
Perhaps they speak English there, for I'll 
be shot if I can understand French talked 
as fast as these foreigners speak it ; " and he 
shut the "Murray" with the air of a man 
who had decided a momentous question. 

Slowly down the incline glides the train, 
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and now it puffs into the light of the big 
station. The priest awakes and puts his 
breviary in his pocket ; the sister of charity 
lifts up her basket; the emailottd infant 
ceases to receive nourishment; the blue 
blouses wrap a shawl tenderly round the 
sleeping child ; the sergeant throws away the 
end of his cigar ; he of the white suit gives a 
polish with his coat sleeve to his shiny hat, 
takes from his pocket a handkerchief and 
dusts his shiny boots*; the Englishman 
collects his umbrella, his stick, his overcoat, 
his sacred " Murray," and, as the guard 
throws open the door and shouts *' Li^ge ! " 
all descend, and the human atoms, for a 
few hours drifted against each other, are 
drifted apart again, and meet no more. 

Half-an-hour later, the devotee at the 
shrine of " Murray " was seated before a bif- 
teck aux pommeSy an omelette, and a bottle 
of St Julien in the salle of the Hotel 
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d' Angleterre^ and we take the opportunity 
of introducing him formally to our readers. 
Mr George Willoughby was a country 
gentleman of good family and property, who 
farmed his own land, shot over his own 
preserves, had a large and blooming family, 
kept an open and hospitable house, and, in 
every way, acted like the ideal good, old, 
English gentleman. His younger and only 
brother, Francis, had been a very different 
class of man. He had shown brilliant talents 
while at Oxford, but immediately after taking 
his degree had gone abroad, married a 
Hungarian actress, taken up the (as his 
family considered it) beggarly profession of 
painting, and lived a wandering and some- 
what disreputable life on the Continent, 
renouncing his country, and, at last, almost 
forgotten by his family. In the spring of the 
year 1864, however, "t' Squoire,'* as his ten- 
ants called Mr George Willoughby, received 
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a letter from this long-absent brother, saying 
that he was then about to start for Mexico in 
the service of the Emperor Maximilian, who 
had a passionate love for art, and was endea- 
vouring to persuade artists to settle in his 
new country. Francis Willoughby went on 
to say that his wife was dead, but that he had 
an only daughter whom he had left in a con- 
vent at Li^ge, and in the event of his death, 
he prayed his brother to be kind to this child. 
Three years passed away, and no more 
was heard of Francis or his child. Then 
came a letter written from Panama, informing 
Mr Willoughby that his brother had died on 
his way home to Europe, partly from fever, 
partly in consequence of a wound received 
during the troubles in Mexico. The friend 
who wrote the letter, sent at the same time 
a gold watch, a miniature, and a few other 
effects which were the only inheritance the 
artist had to leave to his orphan daughter. 
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Fortunately for her Mr George WiUoughby s 
heart was large enough to hold another child, 
and, with the intelligence of her fathers 
death, the poor girl also received a tender 
letter from her unknown uncle, saying that 
he would be to her a father, his children 
her brothers and sisters, and his home her 
home. He would follow his letter to 
Belgium as quickly as possible; — and this 
is how Mr WiUoughby came to be eating 
an omelette in the Hotel d' Angleterre, Place 
du Theatre^ Li^ge, on the evening of the 
8th of June 1867. 

At that very time, in one of the cell- 
like compartments of the big dortoir in 
the convent of .the ^' Filles de la Croixl' 
his orphan niece Angela was crying her 
heart out, stifling her sobs in the pillow, 
lest Sceur Thdrlsey who slept hard by, 
should hear them. Sceur Thdrhe^ ho\y- 
ever, snored the sleep of the just, and 
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no eyes saw the girl's passionate grief save 
the pitying ones of the Virgin-mother in 
the picture over the little white bed. Poor 
lonely young heart! The unknown future, 
the strange uncle and cousins, were terrifying 
to her imagination. England she only knew 
as a cold land of fogs, frigid people, and 
heretics; and, not only did she feel an 
intense sorrow for the- loss of that dear 
father whose pet and plaything she had 
been, but her heart clung with all the 
tenacity of a deep and loving nature to 
the convent which had been her home for 
so many years. All about her had become 
part of her life. Her tiny room with its 
polished floor, its clean, painted furniture, 
its snowy window-curtains, and the larch 
tree just outside the window ; the garden 
where that larch tree grew, with its shady 
walks and quaint arbours ; the chapel 
which she had the privilege of decorating, 
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and its fine old organ on which she played 
daily for so many hours ; the school life 
with its emulation and excitements ; her 
bright young companions; the kind quiet 
nuns ; all were so deeply rooted in her heart 
that the thought of leaving them was painful 
indeed. , As the girl sobbed with the im- 
petuous unrestraint of youth, a light, bare- 
footed tread was heard on the boarded floor, 
the white curtain, which divided each little 
room of the dortoir from a long passage, 
was pushed aside, and there entered a slight 
girl of about fifteen, who nestled herself into 
the bed beside Angela, saying as she did 
so, " Chut't ! don't make the noise of a 
mouse, cherie^ or Sister Thdr^se will hear 
me. I have come to kiss and comfort thee, 
pauvre petite Ange adorder Clinging to 
her friend convulsively, Angela exclaimed 
in a voice broken by sobs — 
''0 Clotilde, que tu es bonne! How can 
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I — can I leave you and go away to that cold 
England, to strangers who will not love me, 
and will hate my religion ? " 

''Pauvretter said Clotilde, "I have 
cried — I have cried too, at the thought of 
losing thee, but do not think no one will love 
you. Your uncle will be a father to you, as 
he said ; your cousins will all adore you. Oh, 
plenty of people will worship my little Angel ! 
And, as for leaving this convent and our 
religion, bah! je men fiche! Le ban Dieu 
will be as near you in England as here tiens ! 
and if you stopped here they would make a 
nun of you. Holy Virgin, what a life ! 
Never to sing, never to dance ! Nothing 
but praying, and working, and obeying some- 
body! No, no, you will meet some beau 
Monsieur^ and you will love him d rAng- 
laise^ and you will marry him ; and he will 
be rich, oh, but rich I and, he will give you 
diamonds, and laces, and cashmeres ! "-; 
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"Is that what you call loving?" said 
Angela, smiling through her tears. 

" No, no, have I not said you will love 
him d rAnglaise? I know that you have 
romantic ideas. You want some cavalier 
who will be handsome and noble, a perfect 
rider, a musician and ddvot into the bargain ! 
Man Dieu ! I do not think the kind exist, but 
perhaps you will find one. As for me, I 
will have un ban petti mart who loves me, 
and we will amuse ourselves all the 
day long. I will live in Paris ; I will have 
ravishing toilettes; I will read novels and 
go to the theatre ; and you, my Angel, will 
come to see me, and bring your English 
milor, and then how happy we will be ! 
Better than to stay in this dreary convent, is 
it not? But I must go now, or Sister 
Th6rese will catch me. Ne pleure plus 
petite AngeV and having administered 
her consolations, Clotilde departed; while 
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Angela, left alone, first smiled at her friend's 
views of life, then began to see some faint 
glimpses of brightness in the future, and 
finally went off to sleep in the midst of 
speculations as to what her eldest cousin 
would be like — the girl cousin who was 
just her age, and who bore the odd boyish 
name of Frank. 

The night slipped by, and now the morn- 
ing was come again, and it was Angela s last 
day of convent life ! Seen by the light of 
that thought, how strange seemed all the 
familiar objects, how dreamlike the common 
routine! As she knelt in the chapel at 
the early Mass, and heard the chants of the 
nuns ; as the long line of the pensionaires 
filed from the chapel to the refectory at 
the other side of the flagged courtyard, 
for the breakfast of pistolets and steaming 
cafiau hit; as she finally stood in the class- 
room with all her companions gathered 
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round her, it seemed impossible to believe 
that to-morrow she would be far away from 
all of them, and embarked on such a different 
life. 

Angela was a general favourite, and there 
were many tears and protestations of eternal 
affection amongst the group of girls who 
pressed round her; while the nun, on an 
estrade at the further end of the class-room, 
made no attempt to enforce the usual 
discipline. In the midst of the hubbub 
and confusion, a door opened, and a lay 
sister, with a blue dress and white cap, put 
her head in, saying " On demande Mademoi- 
selle Anglle au parloir.^' The hour of 
parting had come. Poor Angela turned pale 
as some privet blossom ; returned again 
and again the embraces showered on her, 
amidst the sobs, the vows, the outspoken 
grief, of her warm-hearted companions ; was 
kissed and signed with the sign of the cross 
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by the presiding sister, and then looked 
around for the last time at the familiar scene. 
There were the high windows, the long 
rows of black desks and forms, the huge 
stove with its blue and white Dutch tiles, 
the crucifix, and the picture of the Mater 
Dolorosa on the walls, the great stain on 
the floor where litde V^ronique upset the 
inkbottle, the estrade and chair, and Sister 
Cephasie sitting there in her black dress 
and hood, knitting a long blue stocking. 
Every trifle became sacred in that farewell 
hour. How hard it was to leave all these 
clinging arms and tearful eyes! What a 
bitter thing is parting ! 

Meanwhile Mr Willoughby was seated 
on the edge of a hard chair in the 
parloir keeping up a disjointed conver- 
sation in French — which for his part was 
of the school of " Stratford atte Bow " — 
with the Mother Superior, and feeling 
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rather aUrmed at his ttte-d-ttte with a 
real live nun. Mr Willoughby was half 
surprised, half disappointed with this, his 
first experience of a convent He had 
expected to find mystery, romance, and 
iron gratings; whereas he had been shown 
into a most commonplace room, and he 
was talking without the intervention of bars 
to a little wrinkled old woman with bright, 
beady eyes, who conversed in a quite 
mundane manner in spite of her strange 
dress, and who was no other than the mere 
sup^'ieure. 

Mr Willoughby had embarked on a hope- 
lessly involved sentence as to his plans for 
leaving Liege, and was beginning to flounder 
helplessly and become very red in the face, 
when, to his relief, the door opened, and 
there entered his brother's child — a •tall, 
slight, delicate-looking girl of seventeen, in a 
plain black dress ; with wavy, bronze-coloured 
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hair, tightly twisted round her head ; great 
dark hazel eyes shadowed by long black 
lashes ; a colourless complexion ; dark pen- 
^v cilled eyebrows; a thin contour of face; a 
broad, intellectual-looking, but not high, fore- 
head; a straight, delicate nose; a beautiful 
mouth, the short upper lip curved upwards 
like the petal of a flower, the under one 
full and exquisitely moulded, and a firm, but 
soft and rounded chin. Such was the catalo- 
gue raisonde of Angela Willoughby s charms 
at that time, though descriptions of beauty 
are utterly useless to convey the slightest 
idea of its effect. Something in the look of 
the girl reminded Mr Willoughby irresistibly 
of her father, and in one moment he had 
seized both Angela's hands, and a strong, kind 
voice was exclaiming, " My dear child, my 
dear child, God bless my soul, you are poor 
Frank over again ! I think I can see him 
when we were boys together. How glad my 
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Frank will be to see you! Poor Frank! 
poor Frank! To think that it's twenty 
years since I saw him last ! " and something 
like a tear glittered in the corner of Mr 
Willoughby's eye. 

** Go, ch^re petite^ and put on your hat and 
patetbtl' said the mother at this juncture. 
" M. your uncle is waiting." And so in 
less than five minutes Angela had received 
the last kiss and blessing from the soeur 
supdrieure, and the little portilre with the 
white cap had unlocked the big iron gates and 
repeated for the last time, ^^ Bon voyage^ 
mademoiselle!'' Mademoiselle's small box 
had been placed on ^^ fiacre. She herself 
was seated in it by her uncle's side. The 
driver cracked his whip, the fiacre ratded 
away over the stones, the iron gates swung 
heavily to again, and Angela had left the 
convent shelter and begun the life of the 
world. 
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^ *' Cheer up, my pet," said her uncle, " you 
will see how happy you will be at Crofton. 
Frank will be a >sister to you ; she is just 
about your age, you know, such a girl! 
rides like Di Vernon, sings like a lark, and 
is smiling and fresh as a May morning 
What is it Byron says ? — 

^ * And Haidee met the morning face to face — 
Her own was fresher.' ^ 

Mr Willoughby talked on in the hopes 
of cheering Angela; his comparisons, how- 
ever, being quite unintelligible to her, as the 
Waverley Novels were no more known to 
her than " Don Juan." 

The fiacre rolled along the dusty Bou- 
levards, and the quaint, narrow streets ; and 
presently a bright idea struck Mr Willough- 
by, who had the tact of a kind heart, and 
could feel for his niece's tearful grief and 
tongue-tied shyness. 

" Look here, my child," he said, " would 
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you mind stopping here in this church while 
I go to the hotel with your box, and to the 
post for my letters ? then TU come back 
for you, and we'll go and do some sight- 
seeing." 

What a welcome proposition it was to 
Angela! How could he have divined her 
longing for solitude ? She answered with 
the most heartfelt assent; and in one mo- 
ment went under the deep doorway, pushed 
aside the heavy curtain, and passed out of 
the glare of the June sunlight into the cool- 
ness, the dim, religious light, of beautiful St 
Jacques. 

Through the stained windows the sun- 
beams fall crimson, golden, and purple, on the 
marble pavement. A faint smell of incense 
is in the air. The great church is all but 
empty; here and there some miserable old 
beggar-woman is muttering over her beads; 
a peasant-girl, with a white handkerchief 
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tied over her hair, has put down a basket 
of fruit, and a great gleaming brass pitcher, 
as she kneels on a chair before a side altar, 
while the tears stream down her uplifted 
face ; not far from her prays a fashionably- 
dressed lady ; and there, again, is a plas- 
terer, who has been doing some repairs in 
the church, and who has put down his hod 
while he also repeats a prayer. Go into 
any church in a Catholic country, and you 
may see the same. It is not only the clus- 
tering pillars, the light spring of the arches, 
the mysterious, subdued light, the saintly 
faces looking down from picture and win- 
dow, that appeal to our imagination, but 
this stone floor has been worn by the feet 
of the weary for many generations, the 
sympathy of humanity moves us. We seem 
to catch an echo of the many prayers that 
have been spoken here; we look around, 
and we see some sorrowful heart come here 
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for comfort — some human soul turning aside 
for one moment from the glare, the turmoil, 
the fret of daily life, into this spot, where 
the sense of a Spiritual Presence abides ; 
where a glimpse can be attained of some 
life, other and higher than the needs of the 
body; where the face of the Holy Mary 
speaks of the wonderful, pure tenderness of 
mother's love ; where the eyes of the Christ 
on the cross look down on the heavy- 
laden, and remind them of that agony borne 
for others, that Human in the Divine which 
has caused Christianity to strike such deep 
roots in the hearts of men. 

As Angela knelt in the cool silence, her 
pure, young face radiant in the golden light 
that fell from a stained window, her heart 
was full of adoration, and of aspiration 
towards the spiritual life. The girl had a 
nature rich both in intellect and emotional 
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power, a vivid imagination, a keen delight 
in beauty, a strong power of enthusiasm and 
passion,' and hitherto religion had been to 
her an outlet in all directions. The convent 
training had striven to repress the natural 
emotions of the heart with its ascetic maxims ; 
the school discipline had sharpened the 
intellect but supplied it with no nourishment. 
What hungry young nature can feed on Ger- 
man and French grammars, on dates and 
arithmetic, and dry abstracts of facts ? The 
living page of history, the tragedy and drama 
of humanity, poetry, romance, all were 
utterly unknown to her, and, as the child 
longed to have done with this world, she 
little knew how beautiful, how interesting, 
how passionate life can be. 

That day seemed strangely dreamlike to 
Angela, as she drove all over busy Liege with 
her uncle. Mr Willoughby was resolved to 
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do every sight conscientiously, so they drove 
from church to church, from the Palais de 
yustice to the University, from the quaint 
old upper town to the handsome quays by 
the side of the broad and glittering Meuse, and 
meanwhile the kind man did all in his power 
to cheer and please Angela. He talked to 
her about his eight children, for each of whom 
he bought a present ; insisted at intervals that 
she must be hungry, and must have some 
chocolate creams and ices at the confec- 
tioner's; and finally bought for her, as well as 
for his darling Frank, a pretty little toy of a 
watch, " Because you know, my child, you are 
my daughter now, just the same as Frank." 
No wonder that, when at last they reached 
the hotel, Angela felt brighter and happier, 
and quite in love with her uncle's simple 
kindness. Then came the amusing table 
d'hbte dinner, and in the evening Angela 
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found herself sitting with Mr Willoughby on 
the Boulevard, listening to the band, and 
. drinking coffee brought from a restaurant 
hard by. The last pale primrose glow was 
lingering in the western sky, and the church 
of St Martin on the hill stood out black 
against it. The lights were beginning to 
gleam in the upper town, and one after 
another the stars shone out in the pale, purple 
heavens. How balmy and refreshing was 
the air of the June night after the heat and 
glare of the dayl There was a delicious 
scent from the blossoms of the linden trees 
on the Boulevards, the band rang out one 
of Strauss's dreamy waltzes ; at all the little 
restaurant tables sat family groups laughing, 
chatting, listening to the music. 

Angela felt bewildered by the excitement 
and novelty of the day, but over her there 
seemed to steal a sudden love of life. The 
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laughter and the lights, the sweet sounds 
and smells, all came blended in one vague 
sense of pleasure, and she felt almost a chill 
in looking back at the convent which only 
that morning she had left. 



CHAPTER II. 

" A rose-bud set with little wilfiil thorns, 
And sweet as English air could make her." 

Tennyson. 

An old red-brick hall, of the Elizabethan 
era, with mulUoned stone casements. Ivy, 
climbing roses, Virginia creeper, cling to the 
walls, and half hide the great stacks of 
chimneys. Before the windows is an old- 
fashioned bowling-green, where croquet balls 
and mallets are lying about A ha-ha and a' 
wire fence separate this bowling-green from 
the park, with its groups of fine elm trees 
and chestnuts. The sunbeams lie golden 
and level on the smooth lawn. Beds of 
scarlet geraniums flame in the yellow light. 
The trees, and the quaint old sundial, cast 
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long shadows across the grass. A clock is 
striking from that grey church-tower in the 
distance. Round the elm trees wheel and 
caw the great black rooks. A dog is barking 
somewhere near by; children's voices are 
sounding gay and blithe. Such was Crofton 
Hall on that bright June evening on which 
we would introduce it to our readers. 

On the step of one of its windows sat 
a young girl, with a sweet, fresh, laughter- 
loving, kissable face, an impertinent little 
nose, big blue eyes, and curly light-brown 
hair. Beside her lay a splendid deer-hound, 
with his great head resting lovingly in her 
lap. On one of her shoulders was perched 
a black kitten, and on the other a white 
fantail pigeon. But Frank Willoughby was 
not thinking of her pets; her eyes were 
fixed dreamily on the western sky, against 
which the solemn rooks were cawing. 

'* Holloa, Frank ! " called out a boy s 
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voice from within the window; "A penny 
for your thoughts ! " 

Frank started, and turned round to look 

into the schoolroom, where the children were 

« 

all assembled at tea; Miss Primrose, the 
governess, at the head of the table. There 
were Reginald, Cecil, and Jim, three school- 
boys of fourteen, thirteen, and eleven, at 
present home for the summer holidays ; then 
came Nelly and Ethel, two little girls of 
nine and eight, and Maurice, a boy of six. 

** Will you come fishing with us to- 
morrow, to Burton's Pool, Frank ? " con- 
tinued Regie. 

" I can't ; you forget papa and our cousin 
Angela are coming this evening." 

" Oh, bother Angela ! Angela, what a 
name to call a Christian by ! A Frenchified 
little miss, I suppose, full of airs, and graces, 
and affectations. We'll soon take them out 
of her ! " 
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" Now, look here, Regie, and Cecil, and 
Jim," said Frank solemnly, " if you are 
not perfectly kind and polite to Angela, I 
will never go out fishing with you again. 
Never! as long as I live!'' There was a 
pause of awe, for Frank was famous for 
being as good as her word. 

Then Regie answered, " Oh, never fear, 
we'll behave all right ! HuUoa ! Miss Prim- 
rose, do you call this straw-coloyred liquid 
tear 

"Well, my dear Regie, if you will have 
five cups you can't expect to find the last ' 
one as good as the first. Frank my dear, 

what is the name ? " But Frank was 

not attending. ** Hush ! " she said uncere- 
moniously, "I do believe I hear then; 
coming now, and I meant to have gone to 
the lodge to meet them I " 

At this moment there was a sound of 
voices and steps in the passage, the 
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door Opened, and Mr Willoughby entered, 
followed by a slight, pale, dark-eyed girl, 
who must be the unknown cousin. There 
was a general shout of " Papa ! " and in one 
moment Frank was in her father's arms, 
exclaiming joyfully, "O daddy dear, how 
good it is to have you home again!" 

"My darling!" said Mr Willoughby, 
kissing her repeatedly; then he drew the 
dark-eyed girl forward, saying, " Here is 
your cousin Angela. Angel, this is my 
Frank. Frank, bid her welcome to Crofton, 
my dear." 

And this was Angel Willoughby's first 
introduction to the pleasant English home 
where her father had passed his boyhood. 

The stately house and beautiful gardens 
were rather overpowering to the shy, convent- 
bred girl, and she felt bewildered by the 
overwhelming number of all the new cousins. 
There was something reassuring, however, 
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in Frank's bright face, and in the decided 
tones of her young voice ; and it was pleasant 
to see her with her father, they seemed so 
fond of one another. Mr Willoughby had a 
number of questions to ask about all the 
horses in the stable, about the farm and 
the village news, and Frank was ready with 
answers for every question, and chatted away 
gaily with one arm round her cousin*s waist 
as an outward and visible sign of welcome 
and sympathy. The younger children had 
lost the use of their tongues at the sight 
of their new " French cousin." Regie and 
Cecil showed their sympathy for the black 
dress, and admiration for the pretty face 
by much alacrity in drawing forward chairs 
and footstools, and in ringing the bell for 
fresh tea. Miss Primrose asked mild litde 
conventional questions as to whether Angel 
was fatigued with her journey. At last, 
after a little pause in the conversation, 
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Mr Willoughby said, "And how is your 
mamma ? " 

Angela listened rather curiously for the 
answer, having wondered before where the 
mistress of the house might be. 

**Oh, mamma isn't well; she has one of 
her bad headaches ; she is in her morning- 
room," was the reply. 

"Well, I suppose we must go and see 
her. Come, my daughters;" and Mr 
Willoughby led the way, the two girls 
following, through the green baize doors 
which shut off the schoolroom and nurseries 
from the rest of the house, into a great hall, 
down a long corridor, at the further end of 
which he knocked gently at a door. A 
sweet, languid voice, said, "Come in," and 
they entered a dainty and charming boudoir, 
where a faded-looking, but still young and 
pretty woman, was reclining in a graceful 
attitude on a sofa. 

VOL. I. c 
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" Well, my dear, I am sorry to hear you 
are so unwell," said Mr Willoughby, in his 
strong, hearty voice. 

"It is nothing new for me to suffer, 
George," was the reply; "and indeed it is 
little wonder after the fatigue and anxiety I 
have had. Is this your niece ? Forgive me 
for not rising to receive you, my dear, I am 
suffering so very much. Have you had a 
very tiring journey? I hope Frank has 
given you some tea, but she is generally 
too thoughtless to remember such things." 

" Indeed, she has been very kind," said 
Angel, in a sweet low voice with a slight 
foreign accent. " I have had some tea in 
the schoolroom." 

Frank was standing bolt upright, looking 
out of the window, with rather a defiant 
expression on her face, and seemed not to 
hear the question and answer. Mr Wil- 
loughby glanced at her rather anxiously. 
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" Yes, yes," he said, " we have been to the 
schoolroom, and seen all the children except 
Pet. They all seem perfectly well." 

"Well!" repeated Mrs Willoughby, with 
a smile of sad sweetness, and in her gentle 
voice — in virtue of that voice and smile Mrs 
Willoughby had many admirers — "indeed 
they are well, if noise be a sign of health. 
My nerves are completely shattered with the 
fracas. The boys, too, always in mischief, 
and Frank, who should be a good influence, 
encouraging them by her example ! Do 
you know what she has been doing in your 
absence ? " — Frank did not move a muscle — 
" She rode that new chestnut horse of yours 
the other day, and it ran away with her 
all across the park." 

" Frank," said Mr Willoughby, turning 
round quickly, "you should not have done 
that ! You knew I did not wish you to ride 
that chestnut." 
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" I am very sorry, daddy," said Frank, 
her expression relaxing, but it hardened 
again as her mother said — " I am glad to 
find, George, that you can see Frank is not 
always right." 

"Well, well," replied Mr Willoughby 
soothingly, " I am back again now, my dear, 
so yoii will have no more trouble. Take 
your cousin upstairs, Frank, and introduce 
her to Pet ; and mind you are not late for 
dinner with your chatter, for Fm as hungry 
as a hawk." 

" I am afraid I must say good-night to 
you now, my dear," said Mrs Willoughby 
languidly, "as I am suffering too much to 
go in to dinner. Frank, be sure your 
cousin has everything comfortable, and — ^why 
don't you look at roe when I speak to you, 
Frank ? your manners are not at all pretty. 
I hope you will take example by your 
cousin's nice, quiet ways." 
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"Well, well," broke in her husband, in 
an impatient tone this time, "we shall all 
be late ibr dinner, if we don't go at once. 
Be off, girls 1 '* So the cousins left the room, 
Angela feeling much inclined to echo the 
sigh of relief with which Frank closed the 
door behind her. 

"Will you come and see Pet now before 
I show you your room ? " asked Frank, and 
she proceeded to lead the way up the great 
staircase, along corridors, up steps and down 
steps, Angela following in utter bewilder- 
ment, till at last the nursery was reached, 
where a little child was being washed by a 
fat, old nurse. 

"Holloa, Fankr'* called a baby voice, as 
the two girls entered the room, and in one 
second the mite of two years old dived under 
the nurse's arm out of the bath, and, with 
the water streaming from her little white 
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body and golden curls, ran into Frank's arms 
with a shout of triumph. 

"Did you ever see such a child ? " said 
the old nurse. " Come back directly, Miss ! '* 

Frank caught up the little soft wet thing, 
and holding her high in the air, ran across 
the room and put her into the bath again, 
the child laughing gleefully. 

** Well, I do declare. Miss Frank, you're as 
bad as the baby herself!" said the nurse. 
" Just look how youVe messed your nice 
clean white frock ! " 

" Oh, you cross old woman ! " replied 
Frank, laughing. 

" Coss old 'ooman," echoed Pet. '' Fank, 
bing Pet tobeddies." 

" Yes, you shall have some strawberries, 
my Pet. Now kiss this lady, and say, ' How 
do you do, dear cousin Angel.''' 

" How do, dear tosin Andsel," echoed Pet 
obediently. " Pet doin' to have tobbedies." 



^ -< 
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Angel laughed, and kissed the pretty little 
thing, while the nurse said — 

" You'll make that child ill with all them 
' tobbediesl as she calls 'em, Miss Frank. 
And is this Miss Angela? I hope I see 
you well, Miss. Why, you're the very moral 
of your poor dear Par 1 '* 

"Papa used often to tell me about you, 
Mrs Smith," said Angela. "You are Mrs 
Smith, are you not ? " 

" Yes, Miss, I am ; and Mr Francis 
told you about me, did he? Why, I re- 
member " 

" You must tell Angela all about it another 
time, Nursey, or we shall be late for dinner,'* 
broke in Frank. " I know we shall stop 
here till to-morrow morning if- you begin 
with your 'remembers ;^ come along, Angel." 
And amidst shouts from Pet of " Fank" and 
" Tobbedies," the girls left the room. 

The next morning Angel awoke to an 
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uncertain recollection of where she was. 
The great stable clock was striking six, 
and for a moment she fancied it the convent 
bell. Then came a clearer remembrance 

of her whereabouts. She sprang out of 

« 

bed and was standing at the window look- 
ing out at the bright fresh morning, when 
Frank softly pushed bpen the door, — " Up 
already, Angel ! " she exclaimed. 

" Oh, I am accustomed to convent hours," 
said Angel, laughing. " We always got up 
at half-past five in summer, and at six in 



winter." 



" Well, that is even earlier than I am used 
to. Aren't you tired this morning ? Hadn't 
you better stay in bed ? or will you come for 
a walk, and- see all about the place ? " 

"Oh, a walk please/' said Angel. "I 
am not at all too tired;" and accordingly 
Frank went off to dress, recommending her 
cousin to " hurry on her clothes," a process 
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which somewhat accurately described her 
own way of making her toilette. 

The two girls were longing to make 
friends, yet each a little shy of the other, as 
they went out into the park together. They 
made a pretty contrast ; Frank so fresh and 
bright and fair, Angel with a lovely pale pure 
face, like that of some sculptured saint, and 
great dark eyes gazing out timidly from 
beneath their long curving lashes at the new 
world around her. It seemed very strange 
to her convent notions to go out like this 
into the free morning air without leave 
asked or permission given, but it was as 
pleasant as strange ; and soon the cousins 
were chatting gaily as they scrambled in 
the wet grass, gathering wild flowers, listen- 
ing to the birds, and watching the deer, 
which, as the girls approached, rose from 
their coverts in the brachen, and bounded 
lightly away. 
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**0h, how beautiful and pleasant every- 
thing is here ! " said Angel, as they stopped 
to rest on an old stone bridge over the river, 
and watched the grey glassy water swirling 
beneath. *' May we often come out to walk 
like this, Frank ? ** 

" May we ? Of course we may, if we like 
to. What did you do at this time of the 
morning in the convent. Angel ? " 

" Seven o'clock ? Well, I will tell you. 
I will tell you our day. We got up at 
half-past five in summer. In three-quarters 
of an hour we must be dressed. Then I 
played on the organ, or on the piano 
sometimes, till it was time for the mass 
at seven o'clock. Then we had break- 
fast, and after that recreation for an 
hour, then we went en classe till twelve 
o'clock. Then came dinner; then again 
we had recreation in the garden till two. 
Then en classe till four; then we had 
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our cafd de quatre heures; then came the 
salut; then again recreation for an hour; 
then en classe till eight, and then we 
had supper, and then we went to bed.*' 

"What a curious life!" said Frank. 
" How I should hate it ! I like to come 
in when I like, and go out when I like; 
and I always do, too, what's more ! " 

" That must be very pleasant," said 
Angela; "but I was very happy at the 
convent, too," and she sighed a little. 

"How long were you there ? " 

" More than five years, I think. Yes, 
it was before dear papa went to Mexico 
I entered there." 

" How did you come to go there } " 

"Well, we were at Spa one summer. 
Papa went to the ^ Redoute^ every night 
to play, and my bonne Th^rese used 
to go out and leave me all alone. I 
did not tell that she did so, because she 
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said it would be selfish of me to pre- 
vent her from seeing her friends; but oh, 
what terrors I did suffer all alone! Well, 
one night that I am alone, as of ordinary, 
I see a dreadful white thing moving, 
moving up to me. I thought it a reve- 
nanty what do you say ? a ghost I I 
screamed and screamed, and at last the 
landlady heard me and came running up, 
and then I had fainted." 

**What was it?" said Frank, breath- 
lessly. 

** Oh, it was only the moonlight on a white 
curtain. I was a very silly child to be afraid ; 
but Madame Fossette told papa that I had 
been all alone, and then papa saw Th^rese 
could not be trusted, and besides he began 
to see I should be educated ; so he sent me 
to the ^ Filles de la Croix' at Li^ge." 

" And before that where did you live ? " 

"Oh, we wandered about. We were at 
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Baden two summers, and the winters in 
Rome. Before that, before mamma died, 
we were mostly in Italy. Then after I 
went to the convent, I spent the first 
holidays with papa in Heidelberg, at Pro- 
fessor Schleirmacher's, and that was almost 
the last time I ever saw papa. The next 
spring he came to say good-bye to me, and 
went away to Mexico, and it was good-bye 
indeed, for he is dead ! " and the girl finished 
with a sob. Frank felt warm sympathy, 
but was entirely unused to the sight or 
expression of emotion, and was therefore 
too shy to say anything. Angel felt for a 
moment chilled by her cousin's want of 

m 

effusion, but had — fortunately for herself— an 
elastic, cheerful temperament, and soon 
recovered her serenity as she gazed around 
her at the lovely scene. The dew was 
glittering on the grass and on the tall fern ; 
the rooks were very busy cawing and 
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fussing and flying about ; the leaves of the 
elm trees fluttered in the morning breeze; 
the birds were singing and twittering; all 
the world seemed bright and fresh and alive. 
Impossible not to be happy on such a 
summer morning! 

After a charming walk through the 
park and through a little beech - wood 
where stood an old grey-stone, ivy- ^ 
covered chapel, the cousins came home by 
another way into the stable-yard, as Frank 
had to pay her usual morning visit to all the 
animals. First, she went into the stables 
and gave a caress and a lump of sugar to 
every horse, from the big carriage horses to 
the little rough pony, and Benjamin's portion 
to her own pretty bay mare. Meanwhile 
Angela, amazed at her cousin s temerity, stood 
at a respectful distance from the satin-coated, 
dangerous creatures, who were stamping 
and snorting and turning round their grace- 
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ful heads and great dark eyes. Then out 
came rushing all the dogs, Mumbo and 
Jumbo, the two pugs; Sandy, the little Scotch 
terrier, and Duke, the big Newfoundland, 
Frank's especial property, the great deer- 
hound Roswal, had accompanied them on 
their walk. Then Angela was taken to 
visit the rabbits with their soft, fluffy coats, 
and then to collect the eggs from the hen- 
house ; and lastly, the pigeons had to be fed, 
and a very pretty picture the two girls made 
as they threw the handfuls of grain, and the 
graceful birds fluttered down from dovecot 
and stable roof for their morning meal, while, 
the dogs barked and jumped about, and 
Smut, the black kitten, with many purrings„ 
called for her share of attention. From 
the stable-yard Frank conducted her cousin 
round to the schoolroom window, and there 
at the head of the table sat Miss Primrose, 
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looking as if she had not left it since teatime 
the night before. 

" Where are the boys ? " inquired Frank, 
for only the little girls and Maurice were 
present. 

** Gone off fishing," said Ethel. 

" Thank goodness 1 " ejaculated Frank, 
"Now I can have my day to myself in 
peace." 

" But, Frank," said the governess in a tone 
of mild dismay, " I thought you said you 
would begin lessons again to-day. I daresay 
your cousin can help you with your French 
and German.'' 

"I daresay you'd like it, Primmy dear! 
As if I'd do lessons on the longest day of 
the year, and Daddy just home and all! 
Why, I am going all over the farm with 
Daddy, and I am going to help Angel 
unpack, and take her for a drive, and teach 
her croquet. No, my Primrose, you are too 
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early a flower in the year; much too 
innocent ! " 

Frank threw her arms round the gover- 
ness's neck and nearly strangled her with 
kisses, while Angela looked on amused but 
much surprised at the absence of all dis- 
cipline. 

" But, Frank" — ^began Miss Primrose 
again. 

" No, Mrs Olivia Wakefield," interrupted 
Frank, " I am not going to do any lessons 
to-day. You can catch Angel and teach her 
if you like ; she is just come from a convent, 
so perhaps she will be obedient ; but as for 
me, * Britons never, never, never, will be 
slaves ! * " and Frank began to sing '* Rule 
Britannia,'* in which the children joined, until 
poor Miss Primrose was half distracted with 
the noise. 

Presently Angela broke in with an exclama- 

VOL. I. D 
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tion of dismay, ** Do you know, Frank, it's 
nine o'clock ? " 

" Yes, I know,'' said Frank, " there goes 
the gong. Aren't you hungry ? I am." 

** But we can't go to breakfast like this. 
My feet are all wet, and my dress is dirty, 
and my hair is coming down ! " 

" Well, since you are so particular," said 
Frank, serenely indifferent to the precisely 
similar condition of her own toilette, " come 
upstairs and put it all to rights." 

Mr Willoughby's kindly morning greeting 
was very pleasant to Angela, and the comfort- 
able English breakfast seemed to her extra- 
ordinarily luxurious. Frank presided over 
the tea and coffee, as her mother never 
appeared on the scene till the middle of the 
day, and Frank also kept the basket of keys, 
and did all the housekeeping. During 
breakfast the post-bag was brought in, and 
Mr Willoughby exclaimed, as he extracted 
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from it a letter on thin Indian paper, *' A 
letter from Vivian, Frank 1 " 

" Read it quick, papa, and tell me what he 
says," said Frank, " as I suppose I shall have 
to go in a minute and talk to the * Butt-cher,' 
as Simpkins calls him." 

** Well, he seems to be going on some 
wildgoose-chase up to Western Thibet, to 
study Buddhism. After that, however, he 
says he must come back to Europe, as there 
is some information he wants to hunt up for 
his book among the learned people in Ger- 
many ; so we may expect him early next year." 

" Oh, be joyful ! " said Frank ; *' I hope 
he's had enough of * India's coral strand,* 
and won't go out there any more. Dear 
old Vivian ! It will be awfully jolly to 
have him here again 1" 

" By the way, Frank, I was very sorry 
to miss Harry's flying visit. When is he 
coming back again ? " 
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" I don't know, Daddy/' 

" And where has he gone to now ? " 

" The Curragh, I think/' 

" Did you see the beautiful locket Harry 
gave Frank?" broke in Ethel, who was 
eating strawberries from her father's 
plate. 

^' No ; where is it, Frank ? ^ 
r " Upstairs ; I will get it by and by. 
Now I must go and order dinner;'' and 
Frank went quickly out of the room, while 
at the same moment the old butler entered 
with a request that "Miss Angela would 
be so kind as to go and see the mis- 



tress." 



" Well, I must be off," said Mr Willoughby, 
looking at his watch. " Angel, will you tell 
your aunt that I have had a letter from 
Vivian Vane, and that he is going on an 
expedition to Thibet, and is coming home 
next year/' 
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Angela delivered her message, and then 
with girlish curiosity asked, "And who is 
Vivian Vane ? " Woe betide the person 
who ever asked a question of Mrs Wil- 
loughby, for she always had such a flood 
of information to pour out in return, all 
delivered in a monotonous and plaintive 
voice, and most probably of a perfectly 
uninteresting style. 

She now proceeded to favour Angela with 
a long family history, apropos to Vivian 
Vane, interspersed with personal recoUec- 
tions and opinions. Angela was a good 
listener, and on this and other occasions 
heard a great deal about Vivian and 
Harry Vane, of which this was the gist : — 
They were sons of Mrs Willoughby s first 
cousin, who had been brought up with 
her as a sister till she married Sir 
Richard Vane. Sir Richard had a fine 
place in Devonshire, but was a crotchetty, 
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tiresome, stingy, old man, and his sons 
were happier and more at home at Crofton 
than at St Michael's, their father's place. 
Vivian was the eldest son, but at present 
Harry was the best off; for an unde had left 
him a nice place, and ;^6qoo a year. He 
was still in the cavalry, which Mrs Wil- 
loughby considered absurd now that he had 
such a good property ; but he was devoted 
to his profession. Vivian was very brilliant 
and talented, but not enough like other 
people. He was a sort of universal 
genius, there was scarcely anything he 
hadn't done, or didn't do. When he was 
quite a boy, for instance, he had volunteered 
with Garibaldi. Then he had gone to 
Cambridge, and taken high honours in 
classics. Then into the cavalry, and out 
to India with his regiment. After about 
a year there, he had come home on leave, 
had gone into society a great deal, and 
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had published a book of poems which 
made a good deal of talk. After that, to 
the astonishment and scandal of his family, 
he had declared his intention of learning 
some profession that might make him of 
use in the world, had sold out of the 
army, gone to Paris, and regularly studied 
medicine for. two years, walking the hos- 
pitals, and all that. As if that were not 
wild enough, he had said next that he was 
going out to India to write a book on the 
literature and religions of that country, and 
he had been there now for nearly two 
years. He did not get on very well with 
his father, which was not surprising, 
for Vivian had such odd Radical ^ notions ; 
and . imagine a man of his £ajnily and 
position becoming a medical student! 

The conversation was interrupted by 
Ethels voice outside the window — 
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"Mamma, is it true that cousin Angel 
is a Papist, and believes in the Virgin Mary, 
and burning people alive, and all that? — 
0-o-o-h ! I didn't know you were here ! " 
and Ethel fled in horror. 

" I hope you will forgive these wild chil- 
dren, my dear," said Mrs Willoughby ; " in my 
state of health it is impossible to keep much 
order ; and I fear it is a very unruly house- 
hold. Where can Frank be? Oh, here 
she is. Frank, mind you make your cousin 
happy and at home; and ask Nurse to 
look over her things, and see what dresses 
must be got. Now, my dears, I must ask 
you to go, for my head requires some rest. 
O Frank 1 by the way, your grandmamma 
is coming next week, and she has heard of 
a really good finishing governess for you. 
Don't bang the door, mind!'' 

" Grandmamma coming; and a gover- 
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ness!" exclaimed Frank, as soon as the 
door. was shut. "Angel, I think I shall be 
ill, and go to bed." 

"Is your grandmamma michante^ then?'* 
asked Angela, astonished at the dismay in 
her cousin's face. 

" Wait and see," was the mysterious 
answer. " But a finishing governess — and 
of grandmamma's choosing! I wofCt stand 
it It's bad enough to have grandmamma 
here bullying every one except Nelly, and 
turning her into the most affected little puss 
that ever walked. But ^finishing governess 
to bother us from morning till night; and 
in the boys' holidays too ! " Frank's dis- 
gust became too strong for words. 

" Well," said Angela consolingly, " per- 
haps she will not come after all." 

" No, perhaps not,'* said Frank, brighten- 
ing. " Anyway, there's no good bothering 
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about it. Come and see all over the 
house, Angel," and Frank marched on 
singing, 

" ' For it's always best to take things 
In a quiet sort of way ! ' " 



CHAPTER III. 

** Sublimest danger, over which none weeps, 
When any young wayfaring soul goes forth 
Alone, unconscious of the perilous road, 
The day sun dazzling in his limpid eyes, 
To thrust his own way, he an alien, through 
The world of books." 

Mrs Browning. 

One day, about two months after Angela 
had arrived at Crofton, she was curled up 
in the library on one of the divans which 
filled the recesses of the windows. 

The library was a favourite spot with 
Angela. It was a fine room of great length, 
at one end a splendid carved marble 
mantlepiece, and at the other a replica 
of the Venus of Milo; heavy, dark oak 
writing-tables, and cases containing coins 
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and antique carved gems, standing about, 
and the walls lined with books. A small 
door led from the library to a* room 
known as the "Priest's Chamber,'* which 
contained a fine organ. In this room An- 
gela spent much of her time, playing on the 
organ, whenever she could persuade one 
of the boys to blow the bellows for her. 
She had a great talent for music, and a 
passionate love for it, and was quite happy 
when lost in the harmonies of old Italian 
Church music, or modem German tone- 
poems. Music had always been one of 
her interests, but since her arrival at 
Crofton she had found in life other plea- 
sures, scarcely known to her before. Two 
of them in especial there were, in which her 
whole being seemed to widen and grow. 
One was the beauty of Nature, and the 
happiness of the free country life ; gathering 
roses with the dew on them in the early 
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morning, sitting under the shade of a tree 
in the hay -field during the hot summer 
afternoons, and rowing on the river in the 
cool, quiet evenings. The other pleasure, 
even greater and stranger, had come from 
a sudden introduction to the world of books. 
Angela had never read any books except 
her school histories, written on Ultramon- 
tane principles, " Td^maque,'' a book of 
German ballads, Tasso's " Gerusalemme 
Liberata," M. de Saintine's ''Picciola," the 
" Imitation of Christ," and a volume of 
" Selections from the Old and New Testa- 
ments." Imagine the effect on a naturally 
intellectual girl, who had found in this 
list all her mental food, of a sudden 
introduction to the worlds of thought to 
be found in a good library. 

At first the result was a feeling of be- 
wilderment, and almost of oppression, so 
novel was the light that poured into her 
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mind, so strange and many were the 
voices that sounded in her ears. Still, 
though Angela's intellect was undeveloped, 
she had been trained to a nice and careful 
appreciation of the beauties of stylcj and 
her pure, though ardent imagination, made 
her instinctively choose works of high 
romance and poetical beauty. She deve- 
loped an insatiable appetite for books ; that 
is, for books of poetry, history, and travels, 
and last, but not least, for love stories. 
Her first plunge was into the Waverley 
Novels, which she devoured eagerly, living 
in them entirely, as she read one after the 
other, till at last there were no more of 
them to read, and she came breathless 
to the surface ready to begin them all 
over again, if she had not been seized by 
the new fascinations of Froissart's " Chroni- 
cles," and Shakespeare. 
Meanwhile, she and Frank had grown 
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into warm and sisterly friendship. Without 
having much in common, they suited each 
other admirably as companions, for both 
were thoroughly genuine and spontaneous 
in nature, and Angela was impressed by 
something original and individual in Frank's 
character, while Frank was, half- uncon- 
sciously, attracted by the vein of ideality 
and romance in her cousin. Poor Frank had 
for a month past been undergoing the tor- 
ture of a finishing governess, and had been 
not only overwhelmed with lessons, but 
debarred from her favourite pursuits, and 
constantly reproved for "unlady-like'* ways 
of behaviour and expression. Miss Petre 
weighed less heavily on Angela, who was 
found to be so far advanced in the know- 
ledge of languages, music, and drawing, 
that she was set free of the schoolroom, 
and therefore had many hours to herself. 
This afternoon Angela was deep in "The 
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Tempest/' when she was interrupted by 
the appearance of her cousin, who threw 
herself on the cushions of the divan, 
exclaiming, '' How cool and quiet it is 
here ! I hope they will leave me in peace 
for a little 1 One thing is, they will never 
suspect me of being in the library. Miss 
Petre says the stable-yard is the place 
to find me in. All I know is, I had sooner 
look after the horses than be taught by 
her ! " 

" What is the matter, Frank dear ? 
Anything in particular?*' 

'' Only Miss Petre has been making a 
formal complaint about me to mamma and 
grandmamma, and they have all three 
been pitching into me. ' Vulgar, and 
selfish, and ignorant, and bad-tempered,' 
is the very least of what I have been 
called." 

'' What a shame I ^ said Angela, indig- 
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nantly. ** Poor Frank ! — I do dislike that 
Miss Petre, with her affectations and her 
lectures about deportment." 

" She's a beast ! " said Frank, with more 
energy than refinement " Never mind 1 
She won't stop here much longer." 

" What do you mean ? She is not 
going away, is she ? " 

" I don't know whether she intends to 
leave the house, but I intend to get her 
out of it, somehow or other, if I die for 
it! Or else I shall go away myself! I 
have a great mind to run away, and go 
out as a housemaid. I declare I would, 
if it wasn't for Daddy. Come here, Ros- 
wal; come here, old boy. Did he come 
to look for his mistress, then } " 

Frank became absorbed in talking to 
her dog, and Angela again returned to 
" The Tempest." Presently she looked up 
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with a dreamy expression in her eyes, and 
read aloud : — 

" * Hence, bashful cunning, 
And prompt me, plain and holy innocence ! 
I am your wife, if you will marry me ; 
If not, ril die your maid : to be your fellow 
You may deny me ; but Vl\ be your servant 
Whether you will or no.* 

" Frank, do you believe there is love 
like that in the world now? Do you 
think one could ever love any one enough 
to wish to be his slave, if only one could 
be near him ? " 

" I couldn't, I know," said Frank. ** I 
think it's all bosh 1 I love Daddy and 
Roswal. Don't I, my beautiful, old dog ? " 

" No, but, Frank, really, do you be- 
lieve there is such a thing as love.'^ I 
mean the sort of love one reads about 
in books ; like Miranda and Juliet and 
Edgar Ravenswood. You understand what 
I mean ? " 
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"How should I know?" said Frank, 
flushing. 

" Well, but, Frank, I want to know what 
you think. Do you think there is really 
a kind of love that lasts for ever, or is 
it only in novels and poetry ? Look at 
this description," and she opened a little 
green morocco-covered volume, and pointed 
out a passage to her cousin, quoting : — 

" * Then lost amid the heavenly domes and towers, 
Melt in the vistas of eternity.' " 

"Who wrote that?" said Frank. 

" I don't know ; there isn't any name." 

" Why, they're Vivian Vane's poems ! " 
said Frank, looking into the book. 

" Are they ? " exclaimed Angela, who 
had appreciated the beauties of the said 
poems with the instinct of a poetic nature, 
though much of the thought in them was 
too metaphysical and the feeling too com- 
plex to be thoroughly understood by her 
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simple, youthful mind and heart. " What 
do you think, Frank ? " she persisted. 

" I don't think about it at all," replied 
her cousin, shortly. " Here come the boys ! 
Jim, go and blow the organ bellows for 
Angel ; I want her to play to me. Go 
and play something, Angel, like a good 
child, while I rest comfortably on this nice 
soft sofa; and come and sit here, Regie 
and Cecil, I want to talk to you." 

Angela made no objections to her cousin's 
suggestion, but going to the organ in the 
priest's room, was soon lost in a world of 
harmony. Meanwhile Frank and the two 
boys talked in low tones, their conversa- 
tion occasionally interrupted by a fit of 
laughter. 

"Why don't you tell her, Frank?" said 
Cecil at last, pointing to the door into 
the priest's room. " It will be much easier 
to manage if she knows about it." 
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" Don't you see," said Frank, " if we 
are found out, we shall get into a most 
tremendous row, and it would be mean 
to bring Angel into it ? " 

"Quite right, as usual, my ladyl" re- 
turned Regie. 

" But, Frank," broke in Cecil, " do you 
know I am a little in a funk about it. 
Suppose the old woman screams herself 
into a fit ? " 

"Stuff!" said Regie. "Of course she 
doesn't really believe in ghosts; no one 
does. It will give her a jolly good fright, 
but it won't do her a bit of harm." 

"All Fm afraid of is that she'll guess 
what it is," said his sister. " Now stop 
chattering, I want to listen to Angel's 



music." 



Frank went into the " priest's room," and, 
sitting on the deep window seat, with 
her slight figure resting against the case- 
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ment, and her graceful head defined against 
the sky, listened dreamily to the strains 
of Rossini's " Stabat Mater." 

Frank was a curious mixture of many 
almost opposite qualities. She was brusqtce, 
wild, in some ways very childish for her 
age, and talked with all the schoolboy 
slang of her brothers, but was neverthe- 
less neither ungraceful nor unlady-like. 
Her thoughts and feelings were so far 
removed from any taint of vulgarity, that 
in all her wild nonsense she did not jar 
upon a delicate taste, and she was too 
kind-hearted to fail in real courtesy, though 
she ignored conventional rules. She was 
very difficult to manage by those who had 
not a strong hold on her respect and affec- 
tion, — in fact, with her mother and grand- 
mother she was often extremely disagree- 
able; but to those she loved she showed 
a nature full of deep affection and tender 
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thoughtfulness. She had not the slightest 
inclination to any literary tastes, and con- 
sidered all sentiment as affectation ; but 
she had imagination, though it was entirely 
uncultivated, and was highly susceptible, 
moreover, to the beauty of rhythm^ enjoying 
music and sonorous verse, and also the 
harmonious cadence of the motion in riding 
and boating. Frank's was as yet an un- 
developed nature, but it was one of sufficient 
power to impress its individuality on those 
who came in contact with it. Her mother 
was never tired of complaining of her hoy- 
denishness and carelessness, but entrusted 
to her, nevertheless, all the care of the 
house. Her father adored her, and was 
never happy when away from her; her 
brothers admired her profoundly; all the 
horses, dogs, and other animals loved Frank 
more than any one else ; all the little village 
school children learnt their hymns because 
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It would " please Miss Frank ; " all the 
servants in the house were devoted to 
her; and Pet talked about "Fank" from 
morning till night 



CHAPTER IV. 

"The apparition comes ! 
Angels and ministers of grace, defend ns ! 

• • • • • • 

Alas, poor ghost ! " 

Hamlet. 

That night Angela was startled out of her 
sleep by a smothered scream, followed by 
a heavy sound like a fall. " Mere de Dieuf'' 
she exclaimed, sitting up in bed, — **What 
is that?" The moonlight was streaming 
in at the open window ; everything seemed 
profoundly still. 

For a second or two Angela listened, her 
heart beating fast, then she got out of bed, 
and went, to the window. Nothing was 
to be seen. Down below, bathed in a 
flood of silver light, lay the river, and the 
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old-fashioned garden beyond it; not a 
creature was in sight ; the person who 
uttered that scream must either be round 
on the other side of the house, or indoors. 
Trembling violently, and with fearful pictures 
in her mind of robbers and murderers, 
Angela determined to go to Frank's room, 
which was just opposite her own, and take 
counsel with her cousin whether to alarm 
the house. *' Besides " — she reflected, with 
comfort — " Roswal sleeps there, and will 
be a great protection if there are murderers 
in the house." Screwing up all her courage, 
Angela made a dash across the room and 
the passage, in at Frank's door, and found, — 
Roswal, quietly asleep on the hearth-rug, 
a candle burning on the toilette table, and 
Frank, — not there. 

The big dog gave a growl as the door 
opened, but, recognising Angela, shut his 
eyes again, and snored away peacefully. 
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" What could have happened ? " Angela 
was standing there in her nightdress, 
shaking, terrified, and undecided what to 
do next, when the door opened, and in 
came her cousin, quite dressed, and in 
fits of laughter. 

*' Angel 1 " she exclaimed, " what are 
you doing ? you look as white as a 
sheet ! " 

" O Frank, I heard such an awful scream. 
What can it be ? " 

" Don't distress yourself, my dear child. 
Get into bed and FU tell you all about it 
We have been showing Miss Petre a ghost, 
that's all ; " and Frank seated herself on the 
foot of the bed, and laughed until she 
almost choked. 

" Oh, goody ! " she exclaimed, as soon as 
she had recovered enough breath to speak, 
" how ridiculous Miss Petre did look, with 
an old, bright-green dressing-gown on, and 
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her hair done up in two little twists ! Why, 
Angel, youVe shaking all over! Don't be 
so silly. I tell you it was only the ogress, 
who screamed because we showed her a 
ghost" 

" I can't help it," said Angela, with a curi- 
ous sort of little sob in her voice ; " I was 
so terribly frightened. But what do you 
mean, Frank ? What ghost ? " 

" Well, I didn't intend to tell you any- 
thing about it, in case you might be ques- 
tioned, when it would be better if you didn't 
know; but as you are in such a state, you 
shall hear the whole story, so as to be sure 
there was nothing to alarm you. Well, you 
see, we want to get Miss Petre out of the 
house, and, as it can't be done by fair 
means, it had to be done by foul ; so now 
you see if she stays in this house another 
night " 

" What ? did you dress up as a ghost ? " 
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" No, not I ; Regie. We all did it be- 
tween us. You remember that talk we had 
the other night with Miss Petre about 
ghosts ? She said she didn't believe in 
them, and then Cecil told her all about the 
ghost of the nun here, who walks in the 
' ghost's gallery,' and how none of the ser- 
vants will go there after dark, and then Miss 
Petre said it was only * the superstitious 
terrors of uneducated people.' Well, that 
put it into my head ; so to-night I dressed 
up Regie in that nun's dress of yours, and 
Cecil ornamented his face with phosphorus 
to make it shine ; and then, before Miss 
Petre came up stairs, I shut up the cat 
in her room. She is awfully afraid of 
cats, and I knew she wouldn't rest as 
soon as she found out Fluff was there. 
FluflF made a bolt under the bed when 
Miss Petre came near her ; and while the 
ogress was stooping down, trying to catch 
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her, Jim went softly into the room, and blew 
out the candle, so it was all dark. Well, I 
think Miss Petre thought it was the wind 
which had done it ; anyway she didn't get a 
light, but put the door open, and tried to 
chase Fluff out. At last out she rushed, 
the cat I mean," — Frank's pronouns were 
apt to become involved — " and Miss Petre 
after her, and there stood Regie at the end 
of the passage. Oh, such an awful-looking 
figure, — you can't think! I declare I felt a 
little frightened of him myself, though I had 
dressed him up, and knew all about it. 
Well, then, Miss Petre gave that shriek you 
heard, and tumbled back into her room, and 
shut the door.*' 

'' But, Frank," said her cousin, "aren't 
you afraid that she may be too terribly 
frightened ? Mon Vteu, I think such a sight 
would kill me ! " 

" Stuff! " said Frank. » Fright doesn't kill. 
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I hope she is frightened enough to go away, 
and leave us in peace/' 

" But I think if fright does not quite kill, 
it might make one ^very ill," persisted 
Angela. ** I shall never forget the agonies 
of fear I had as a child. I think I will go 
and see how Miss Petre is." 

" Well, go," said Frank crossly, ** and tell 
her we did it, and get us all into the worst 
row we were ever in in all our lives." 

" Don't be angry, Frank. I woh't tell 
her anything; but, indeed, I don't think I 
could rest without going to see how she is. 
Why, she may have fainted ! " 

" Oh, she's much too tough for that," re- 
plied Frank. " You're a good deal more 
like fainting yourself, shivering and shaking 
like that! Here, put a shawl round you, 
and some slippers on, if you will go,'' 

Angela went down the two long passages 
in a dreadful state - of nervous terror. 
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Though she knew it was all a trick, she 
felt that the sight of that awful figure, de- 
scribed by Frank, would be quite beyond 
bearing, and she would not have been sur- 
prised to find the governess nearly dead 
with fear. 

It was a relief to see a light shining from 
beneath Miss Petre's door, and to hear a 
" Who's there ? " in reply to the timid 
knock. 

" Only Angela, Miss Petre," was the 
answer, and the door immediately opened, 
disclosing a tall woman, with two long pro- 
jecting upper teeth, clad in the pea-green 
dressing-gown Frank had described, the 
colour of which added ghastliness to the 
present pallor of her face. 

" Come in, Angela ; what is it ? " said 
Miss Petre, in a hoarse, frightened tone. 
" What do you want ? " 

" Did I hear ? " — began Angela, hesitat- 
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ingly. *' Did you, — did any one scream, 
Miss Petre ? I thought — that — perhaps — you 
might have fallen down and hurt yourself/' 

Miss Petre paused for a moment. *' Yes," 
she said at last, " I tumbled over the cat, 
and was startled enough to— exclaim, I be- 
lieve; and the cat, too, made a noise. I 
suppose that is what you heard. Now, go 
back to your bed, Angela." 

'' Can't I do anything for you, first ? " 

**Well, yes, my dear, I should be much 
obliged if you would kindly go down to 
the schoolroom, and bring me up my 
homoeopathic medicine chest; my nerves 
have been shaken, and I feel that I could 
not sleep without a dose. Here is a 
candle for you." 

Poor Angela was too good-natured to 
refuse; but it was with a loudly beating 
heart, and starting violently at the strange 
lights and shadows, and even at the sound 
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of her own footsteps, that she went on Miss 
Petre's message. 

At last, however, it was accomplished, 
and she found herself back in her cousin's 
room in safety. 

" Well, how is she ? " said Frank. " Come 
into bed, you poor, little white thing." 

" Oh, she is pretty well," was the answer. 
" She did not say one word about the ghost ; 
she says she tumbled over the cat, and was 
startled.'* 

*'0h, what fun!" exclaimed Frank, in 
high delight. " She isn't going to own to 
having felt the * superstitious terrors of an 
uneducated person ! ' But why were you so 
long? I began to think I should have to 
go and look for you." 

"Miss Petre asked me to go down to 
the schoolroom and fetch her mediciner 
box." 

"The mean old creature! Just because 
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she was too frightened to go herself! 
You poor child ! why didn't you come 
and tell me to get it for you ? and how 
cold you are ! and how you start ! 
Why, it has frightened you more than 
the ogress." 

Frank's petting soon soothed the girl's 
overwrought nerves, and both the cousins 
fell asleep. 

The next morning, Lady Treherne, 
otherwise "Grandmamma," entered her 
daughter's room with a perturbed expres- 
sion of countenance. '* My dear Marion," 
she said, **here is a most provoking contre 
temps. Miss Petre says that she must leave 
here to-day!' 

" Miss Petre ! Why ? " 

"She says she was very ill last night; 
and that she is sure the place disagrees 
with her. In fact, she does look very 
poorly this morning, and she says she 
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has had letters from home which oblige 
her to be there ; but these are evidently 
excuses. Probably the real reason is, that 
Frank has said or done something too 
outrageous." 

" Dear me ! " said Mrs Willoughby, " I 
wonder if any one ever had the trials to 
endure I suffer!" Lady Treheme ignored 
her daughter s trials, and continued — 

'* It is really very vexatious ; for Miss 
Petre is a first-rate governess, and I was 
in hopes that she might improve Frank's 
manners a little. I don't know what is 
to be done about the girl, she is a thorough 
Willoughby; that terrible brusquerie does 
not come from either the Herveys or 
the Trehernes. She is sauvage d faire 
peuvy and completely uneducated." 

" I know it too well,*' said Mrs Willoughby, 
" but what can I do } In George's eyes 
she is simply perfect, as you know. It was 
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with the utmost difficulty that I persuaded 
him to engage Miss Petre, and he will 
not hear of a school." 

"It is very unfortunate," said the old 
lady. " Girls ought really to be kept at a 
convent until they are old enough to go into 
society. Just see what nice quiet manners 
that niece of your husband s has got, and 
how beautifully she plays and draws. 
Frank is very pretty, and I am fond of 
the child, but she is so badly brought up, 
I am really afraid that she will be making 
some terrible misalliance some day. And 
her father would be certain to uphold and 
encourage her. I have but one hope — 
that Harry Vane may fall in love with 
her. He has some butter to his bread, 
and would make her a good husband, 
besides. I fancy he finds her manner 
piquantCy and I am certain that in society 
it would be her ruin. I advise you to do 
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what you can to arrange something of 
the kind, my dear Marion, or you will 
find Miss Frank eloping with some penni- 
less ensign." 

Meanwhile Miss Petre was packing her 
boxes, and, to the immense delight of all 
the young Willoughbys, the carriage soon 
came round to take the obnoxious gover- 
ness to the station. 

The last week of the boys' holidays 
had arrived, and they and their sisters 
were prepared to enjoy it to the utter- 
most; but, unfortunately for them, they 
had by no means heard the last of the 
ghost 

One afternoon the boys were amusing 
themselves by teazing Nelly, who was her 
grandmamma's especial pet, and therefore 
came in for a good deal of schoolroom 
obloquy. Regie had put her on the top 
of a cabinet, and Nelly was crying with 
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mingled anger and distress, exclaiming, be- 
tween her sobs — 

" Regie, take me down ; do ! I hate you, 
I hate you ! You're very unkind ! I'll tell 
grandmamma.^' 

" Dear, amiable little child ! " said Cecil. 

"Little tell-tale," growled Jim. "Take 
her down. Regie. She's the most spiteful 
little creature that ever lived. Let her go 
to her grandmamma." 

Regie, softened by the tears, lifted her 
down, saying — 

"There, don't cry." 

Nelly's tears redoubled. 

" rU tell grandmamma, I will ; you're all 
so wicked to me." 

"Well, tell grandmamma if you like; 
I'm sure I don't mind." 

"Allow me to open the door for you," 
said Cecil, holding open the door with 
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mock politeness. " Don't let us detain 
you for a moment" 

Nelly, goaded to desperation, faced round 
on her tormentors, and said, — 

" rU tell grandmamma about the ghost.^^ 

''What!'' exclaimed Regie. ''No, Miss 
Nelly, you don't go." 

And. as the child tried to run past him, 
he caught her by the arm, and, carrying 
her to the other end of the room, put her 
on a table, and stood before her. 

" Now," he said, *' tell me directly what 
you mean." 

" I know," said Nelly, with a certain 
sense of triumph through her tears, '* I 
heard you and Frank talking about it. 
You dressed up like a ghost, and fright- 
ened Miss Petre; and that was why she 
went away. I saw the dress, too, in An- 
gel's room." 
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'' Go, Nelly," said her brother. " I 
did not think one of us could be so 
mean." 

"Dishonourable little sneak!" said Jim; 
"go and tell grandmamma if you like." 

"You need not distress yourself," said 
a voice at the window; ''grandmamma 
has heardJ*^ 

And Lady Treheme appeared on the 
scene, actually white with anger. 

" Come with me, Nelly, my child." 

Nelly, horrified at what she had done, 
would fain have stayed behind, but dared 
not disobey grandmamma, nor face the 
wrath of her brothers, so followed Lady 
Treherne in miserable silence. 

" Here's a pretty go ! " said Regie, as 
the door shut. " Where's Frank ? We 
had better go and tell her." 

However, Frank was nowhere to be 
found; and presently a message, the boys 
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dared not disregard, came to summon them 
to their father^s study. 

When Angela came in at dinner time, 
she was told by Ethel, in an awe-struck 
manner, that she was to " Go to papa in 
the study." 

Wondering somewhat, Angela proceeded 
there, and was received by her uncle 
with a stern expression, very different 
from his usual look of kindly benevo- 
lence. 

** Angela," he said, " I am grieved and 
disappointed, that, you should have partici- 
pated in this disgraceful trick ; do you know 
that people have been killed, or rendered 
idiots for life, by such a shock ? " 

Angela felt that it would be mean to desert 
the others in their trouble, and so bore the 
imputation in silence. Just then the door 
opened, and Frank came in with her head in 
the air. 
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" You sent for me, papa ? " she said, with a 
shade of defiance in her tone. 

" Yes, I did," was the reply. " Frank, I 
am beyond measure grieved to find that 
such a thoughtless, unlady-like, cruel trick, 
could have been arranged by you. I begin 
to see that your grandmamma has been quite 
right when she has told me that I over- 
indulged you. The boys are quite enough 
to blame, and I have punished them se- 
verely ; but you and Angela are without 
excuse." 

"Angela!" said Frank, "Angela had 
nothing whatever to do with it She would 
have prevented it, if she had known about it ; 
and, as it was, she went to see how Miss 
Petre was, and look after her." 

"I am very glad to hear it,*' said Mr 
Willoughby ; '*and I ask your pardon, Angela, 
for having blamed you unjustly. As to you, 
Frank, I have nothing more to say to you ; 
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but I do not wish to see you again this 
evening." 

Poor Frank! She walked out of the 
room with a defiant, careless expression, 
which vexed her father deeply ; but her heart 
was sore within her. 

Never before had Mr Willoughby spoken 
to her with that voice and manner. Hitherto, 
let who would blame, from him she would 
meet with excuse and indulgence. She 
went up to her room and stood at the win- 
dow, pale, but tearless, while Roswal, with 
a dog's instinctive sympathy, nestled up 
against her and licked her hand. 

"My beautiful!" said Frank, "you love 
your Missus, don't you ? Come in," she 
added, in a " devil-me-care " tone, as some 
one knocked at the door. Angela entered, 
and walking up to her cousin, put her arm 
round Frank's waist, saying, " Never 
mind." 
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" I don't/' said Frank, beginning to whistle ; 
but Angela did not mistake the put-on reck- 
lessness for real indifference, though she her- 
self in such a trouble would have broken 
down into sobs and tears. 

" Angel," said Frank presently, *' if papa 
is going to turn against me too, I am not 
going to stop here to be knocked down and 
danced upon every day by all of them. I am 
not going to be grandmamma's white nigger." 

"Your father isn't going to turn against 
you, Frank dear. He is vexed now, but he 
would be kind again directly if you would 
just only say you are sorry." 

No answer from Frank. 

"You are sorry that he's angry, aren't 
you, Frank ? " urged Angela. 

" Of course I'm sorry ; I should have 
told him so, if he had been kind." 

"Tell him so now, that's a dear Do, 
Frank." 
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" I can't/* said Frank. 

" You will be so much happier," persisted 
Angela. 

" I don't want to be happier." 

" But it's right." 

" How you do bother, Angel. I don't 
see what business it is of yours." 

Angela turned away rather hurt 

"There," said Frank, putting her arm 
round her cousin and kissing her, " I'm a 
little beast, I know. I suppose it was a 
bad sort of thing to have done, and I am 
sorry a million times over for having 
vexed Daddy. I would tell him so to- 
night, only he said I wasn't to come down 
again." 

"Well, perhaps you had better wait 
till the morning. Don't look so miserable, 
dear Frank; it will be all right to-mor- 



row.'' 



"I can't bear to have got the boys 
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into this dreadful row. Where are they, 
Angel?" 

"In their rooms, I suppose. I haven't 
seen anybody; I only came in just before 
you did." 

" And how was it all found out ? " 

" I haven't an idea." 

" By the by, why didn't you tell them 
you had nothing to do with it?" 

"Oh, I don't know; I couldn't desert 
you all." 

"You're a trump old girl. Come 
along with me now to the boys' rooms, 
and find out what they are doing, and 
all about it; then let us go and have tea 
in the schoolroom." 

The two girls accordingly made their 
way to Regie's room, and found the pro- 
prietor of it busy making flies at a small 
table near the window; Cecil forgetting 
his woes in the fascinations of " The Three 
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Musketeers ; ** and Jim with his elbows on 
the window-sill crying. 

" Well, Frank,*' said Regie, with rather 
a rueful smile, "we've got it hot and 
heavy this time, and no mistake ! " 

"Jim crying ! " said Frank. 

"Jim hasn't learnt to take a licking 
yet without blubbering." 

" What 1 " exclaimed Angela in horror, 
" did he beat you ? " 

" Didn't he just ! and sent us all upstairs 
without any dinner, what's morel The 
licking was for cheeking grandmamma." 

"Then look here. Angel," said Frank, 
"you just go down to dinner, for I won't 
have any tea to-night, either. If they 
have to starve, I will too!" 

" I don't see what good that would do 1 " 
said Regie, with British common sense 
and absence of sentiment 

"I am sure we shouldn't enjoy tea 
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much when we knew you hadn't any," 
said Angela with a smile. '* No, let us 
all be companions in misfortune, and 
think it's a fast day. Don't cry any 
more, Jim. Cecil, don't you think you 
might show us those experiments to- 
night ? It would pass the time." 

Cecil looked pleased, and dropped his 
book. 

"Well," said Regie, "in that case I 
vote we all adjourn to Cecil's room ; for 
I don't want mine made to stink, as his 
does, with those beastly chemicals. Come 
along, Jim, old fellow; don't cry. It won't 
kill you this time." 

"If I don't pay out that little sneak 
Nelly ! " growled Jim. 

"Nelly! What had Nelly to do with 
it ? " said the two girls in a breath. 

So then the whole story was related, 
Frank exclaiming emphatically at its con- 

VOL. I. G 
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elusion— " Well, I never heard of such a 
mean, dishonourable thing in all my life. 
Nelly was bad enough, but what can you 
expect when grandmamma sets her the 
example of listening at doors ! " 

"There^s no good talking about grand- 
mamma, Frank," observed Cecil philoso- 
phically; *'it only makes us all in a rage. 
Let's forget all about it, if we can, though 
I'm awfully hungry already. See here. 
Angel." 

Angela was quite ready to second any 
attempt at diversion, and the evening 
passed by less wearily than might have 
been expected. 

The following morning Frank waylaid 
her father as he came in from his early 
walk. " Don't be angry, papa, I am very 

sorry." 

"God bless you, my darling," said Mr 
Willoughby, kissing her ; " perhaps I seemed 
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over stern to you ; but, Frank, I have 
had a lesson on the results of such a 
trick. When I was at school, a little fellow 
was literally killed by the shock of seeing 
a dressed-up figure of that kind; and you 
see, Frank, what am I to say when your 
grandmamma tells me you lead the boys 
into mischief ? " 

"Well, I am going to turn into a 
perfect pattern. Daddy," said Frank, slipping 
her hand through her father's arm; "and 
I really am sorry to have vexed you." 

" I am afraid the results are not over 
for you yet, my child," replied her father. 
"Your mother wishes to take, you and 
Angel up to London for the autumn and 
winter, to have lessons and so on." 

" And St Michael's, Daddy ? You said I 
might go down there this autumn. And 
the hunting! O Daddy! you didfCt say 
yes?" 
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" I had to, Frank," said Mr Willoughby, 
with much distress. "You see, I suppose 
your mamma is right about your education ; 
and besides, I haven't much to say in 
such a matter as that.'' 

" A winter without hunting ! " said Frank, 
dolefully. 

" Never mind, little woman I I daresay 
we can find some fun for you in London ; 
theatres and so on. You will have all 
the sights to show to Angel." 

Poor Frank! it was her first lesson in 
the knowledge that we may be as sorry 
as we like, but we cannot undo the effects 
of our actions. 



CHAPTER V. 

" A bow shot from her bower-eaves, 
He rode between the barley sheaves, 
The sun came dazzling through the leaves, 
And flamed upon the brazen greaves 

Of bold Sir Lancelot. 

" From the bank and from the river 
He flashed into the crystal mirror, 
* Tirra lirra,' by the river. 

Sang Sir Lancelot." 

Tennyson. 

" As it fell upon a day 
In the merry month of May." 

The sunbeams were streaming down warm 
and golden through the leaves of the over- 
arching trees that shadowed Coppet's Lane. 
The hedge- rows were white with May 
blossom. On the banks, and in the ditches, 
multitudes of little speedwells looked up 
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with their bright blue eyes to heaven, and 
the fragile white star of Bethlehem trembled 
at every breath of her lover the wind. 
Countless multitudes of white butterflies 
flitted about ; birds were chirping and 
twittering ; and high up, lost to sight, a lark 
poured out a flood of " harmonious mad- 
ness." 

** Angel, Angel," called out a voice from 
the little wood on the left side of the lane, 
** come and look. Here is the most beauti- 
ful little soft squirrel sitting on this tree." 

Amongst the silvery grey trunks of the 
beech-trees appeared Frank, in a short, blue 
print dress, a sailor hat on her head, and 
not a day older in appearance than when 
she had frightened Miss Petre with the 
ghost, though nearly a year had passed 
since then. 

But who is this tall and beautiful maiden, 
the flickering sunbeams falling on her un- 
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covered, bronze-coloured hair, a large straw 
hat filled with flowers hanging by a ribbon 
from one hand, an open book in the other ? 
Can this stately and brilliant creature, radi- 
ant with health as Hebe herself, be the 
delicate, convent flower, Angela ? As she 
walks along the lane, with a grand free 
grace of carriage and movement, she looks 
worthier of the classic days when beauty of 
form was so much prized, than of the com- 
pressed and ungraceful period of modern 
fashion plates. 

The English life had indeed made a great 
change in Angela. She had had abundance 
of fresh, pure air, abundance of exercise, 
rides, walks, and drives, country milk, whole- 
some food, early hours, and young com- 
panions to laugh and jest with ; and, having 
naturally a fine constitution, the result had 
been to develop rapidly all her physical 
nature. On her cheeks the waxen paleness 
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had been replaced by an exquisite soft 
bloom, and her little pearls of teeth gleamed 
between lips of rich live scarlet. She seemed 
now 

" A daughter of the gods, divinely tall, 
And most divinely fair," 

and appeared several years older than 
Frank, who was but a slip of a girl. 

** Too late. Angel," said Frank, as her 
cousin turned round. " Mrs Squirrel has 
gone to look after her children, while you 
have been mooning over that stupid old 
book of yours. What is it ? Poetry ! I 
declare you read poetry from morning till 
night ! Here, give me your flowers, and let 
me tie them up, and put on your hat. * You 
will freckle your skin, my dear,' as grand- 
mamma says. Look here, let us sit down 
under the shade of the trees here at the 
edge of the wood, and you can read me 
some of that stuff if you like, while I tie up 
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these flowers. These blue things are just 
like Harry Vane's e5^es." 

They sat down accordingly under a great 
beech tree, and Angela read aloud Tennyson's 
*' Lady of Shalott." She did not finish it, 
however, for the wild melancholy of the last 
part seemed unsuited to the bright, warm, 
fresh day. Certainly it was the perfection 
of weather, very unlike the usual east winds 
of the month of May. The yellow afternoon 
sunbeams glinted through the tender young 
green of the beech trees, and played hide- 
and-seek amongst Angela s rich coils of hair. 
On the other side of the lane the hedge 
seemed as though it were covered with 
snow, so white was it with thorn blossom, 
which the pure, intense blue of the sky 
threw into dazzling relief* It was very still 
and peaceful. A gentle breeze rustled now 
and then in the foliage. Frank's big deer- 
hound, Roswal, lay beside his mistress pa.nt- 
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ing heavily ; a woodpecker was tap, tap, tap- 
ping, somewhere close by ; the lark's song had 
grown faint and distant. Frank whistled 
beneath her breath as she arranged her 
flowers, and Angela lay back on the grass 
dreaming. 

What is it a young girl dreams of, when 
she looks up to the blue sky and listens 

■ 

to the song of the birds in the ** fresh- 
ening breath of opening May ? " Does not 
her "fancy lightly turn to thoughts of 
love ? " In her Li6ge convent, Angela had 
been brought up in an ascetic and artificial 
school of thought ; she had been taught to 
believe that the world was only a place of 
sorrow and temptation, and that earthly love 
and happiness were dangerous, if not wrong. 
She had not knowingly renounced this teach- 
ing. Every day she went to the little grey 
chapel in the wood, to read her " Imitation," 
and to pray for renunciation and spirituality ; 
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but, in the new life on which she had entered, 
her imagination had found other outlets than 
by the way of asceticism ; and during the past 
year, the great Mother Nature had nursed 
her in her arms, and had whispered to her 
of woman's true lot — to love and to be loved. 
And then Angela had filled her mind for a 
year past with love stories and poems ; so, 
as she looked up into the rustling green of 
the beech trees, she was dreaming, not of 
heaven, but of the unknown lover of the 
future. He was quite vaguely in the future — 
this lover. The cousins were still in their 
unfledged schoolroom state, and Angela had 
not as yet had any opportunity of judging, 
either by observation or by experience, as to 
whether it was possible to " love as Miranda 
loved." On the whole, however, she was 
beginning to believe in the possibility. Only, 
of course, the object must realise her ideal of 
a '' preux chevalier'' Such a perfect knight, 
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not as the " blameless king," who seemed to 
her, as to Guinevere, " cold and colourless," 
but as his mirror of chivalry, Lancelot. The 
Lancelot of the old chronicler, as well as of the 
Idylls of the Laureate ; for Angel had dis- 
covered Sir Thomas Mallory's " Morte 
d' Arture " in the library, and had lost herself 
delightedly in its quaint, old-world pages. 
She was now dreamily thinking about Elaine 
and Lancelot, and repeating, meanwhile, 
softly, some of the poem she had read to 
Frank, when there came the tramp of a 
horse^s feet in the lane, and, looking up, 
Angela saw, come riding round the turn of 
the road, — Sir Lancelot himself, or at least 
his modern prototype ! 

Sir Lancelot rode a handsome, powerful- 
looking black horse. He himself was a large 
man, with clear-cut aquiline features, a heavy, 
dark moustache, and what is usually called 
an aristocratic air. He seemed to Angela as 
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if he had come straight out of the poem, 
as he rode along in the "blue, unclouded 
weather;" while "his broad, clear brow in 
sunlight glow'd," according to Tennyson's 
description. His "coal-black hair" did not 
flow, however ; it was close-cropped — modern 
fcLshion. Neither did horse and man gleam 
with gold and jewels, as in those picturesque 
days of old; but still the modern cavalier 
looked somehow as though he might worthily 
have taken his place amid the chivalry of 
the Round Table. 

Angela had observed so much, when 
Frank suddenly sprang .up, exclaiming, 
" Harry ! I do declare I " 

" Frank ! " replied a deep, pleasant voice. 
"As usual, attended by Roswal. Hallo, 
Roswal; hallo, old boy! are you glad to 
see me, eh ? '' 

Sir Lancelot dismounted quickly, and 
stood with his horse's bridle over one arm. 
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and Frank's little hand in his grasp; while 
Roswal jumped about, baying " deep- 
mouthed welcome ; " and Angela, watching 
the scene, looked as though she were some 
lovely Hamadryad, just stepped out of the 
gnarled old tree beside her. 

** Angel," said Frank, turning round, " this 
is my cousin. Captain Vane ; Captain Vane, 
Miss Willoughby. There, did I do that 
properly ? *' 

" Perfectly," said Angela laughing; " Miss 
King would have been charmed ! " 

" Did Miss King teach you how to in- 
troduce ? " said Captain Vane, looking 
amused. 

"Oh, don't talk of itl" said Frank; 
" we learned how to make introductions, 
and receive visitors, and get into a carriage, 
and walk backwards at Court, and all sorts 
of bosh ; and it wasn't a bit of good my 
telling them that I never intended to go 
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to Court, and that I always meant to jump 
straight into a carriage, without making all 
that fuss!" 

" Poor Frank ! " said Captain Vane, laugh- 
ing ; " was she very much bullied ? Stop a bit, 
I will tie black Auster to a tree, and he 
can amuse himself eating the bushes, while 
we sit down again. Well, now tell me, 
Frank, what you have been doing all this 
time ? It's nearly a year since Tve seen 
you. What an awful shame it was not to 
let you come to St Michael's during my 
long leave ! " 

" Wasn't it horrid ? " said Frank ; " and 
there we were in that ugly, smoky London, 
having singing masters, and music masters, 
and dancing masters, and German masters, 
and Italian masters, and French masters." 

" Good gracious ! how frightfully accom- 
plished you must be ! " was the response. 

" Not I ; I'm much too stupid. It all 
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went in at one ear and out at the other 
with me. You must go to Angela for the 
accomplishments. She and Herr Steinmann, 
the German master, used to work themselves 
up into a most tremendous state of excite- 
ment about some rubbishy old book of 
poetry, and I used to go to sleep!" 

"Are you very fond of poetry. Miss 
Willoughby ? " said Captain Vane, turning 
to Angela. 

*' Yes," replied Angela, rather shyly. " I 
was reading Tennyson's * Lady of Shalott ' 
to Frank just before we saw you; and 
when you came riding along the lane we 
thought you were Sir Lancelot." 

Captain Vane looked flattered, but a little 
'f)uzzled. "Sir Lancelot was a great hero, I 
know that," he said ; " so of course I am very 
grateful for the compliment ; but I can't say 
that I am much up in Tennyson. I think 
Byron is worth a hundred of him, or I 
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like good spirited verses like Macaulay's 
and Aytoun's lays. Something that warms 
up one's blood, and sounds like a trumpet 
call." 

" Oh, don't talk about poetry ! " broke in 
Frank. "Angel's quite bad enough about 
it already. She is always mooning over it" 

Frank's blue eyes laughed and sparkled, 
and there was a pretty pink flush in her 
fair cheeks. As Harry Vane looked from 
one to the other of the cousins he thought 
that they made a charming contrast, and 
that Angela was certainly a beautiful girl. 
That soft colour in her cheeks was like 
the sunny side of a peach ; and what long, 
dark eyelashes she had. Captain Vane felt 
a longing to look once more at the eyes 
which they shaded, and addressed his next 
remark pointedly to the half-shy, half-stately 
beauty. ** I think Lady Treheme told me 
you and Frank stayed with her for a 

VOL. I. H 
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month, Miss Willoughby. Did you like 
Brighton ? " 

'* Very much," said Angela. *' I liked the 
bands playing, and the gay, bright look 
of everything; and I liked riding on the 
Downs." 

" Oh, you rode there ? " remarked Harry. 
" Did you go out with a lot of other young 
ladies and a riding-master ? ' Sit a little 
more square, if you please, miss. Look be- 
tween your 'orse's ears.' " 

" So likely that I'd ride like that ! " said 
Frank, indignantly. 

" I thought that would fetch you, Frank. 
Well, what did you do at Brighton ? " 

" Oh, it wasn't so bad," answered Frank, 
" in spite of grandmamma. We used to get 
up awfully early, and go out in a boat, with 
an old sailor that we knew." 

^' All alone ? " 

" Alone with the old boatman. Mind 
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you don't tell, Harry ; for, of course, grand- 
mamma didn't know." 

" Poor grandmamma 1 Really, Frank, I 
am afraid that it is my painful duty to in- 
form her of such a fearful misdemeanour." 

"You'd better not," said Frank. "I'd 
never speak to you again. Don't trouble 
yourself. Angel ; he's only teazing. Besides, 
he doesn't dare do such a thing 1 " 

" I dare do all that doth become a 
man," responded Harry, with mock gra- 
vity. "Well, I won't tell this time, if 
you're very good; but I will keep it for 
the next time you treat me badly." 

Captain Vane thought within himself that 
a man might be under worse conditions 
than to sit in this summer shade, with a 
thousand sweet sounds and smells delight- 
ing his senses, a pretty little cousin like 
Frank to laugh and talk with, and such a 
lovely woman as Angela Willoughby to 
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watch and admire. Nothing pleasant can 
last for ever, though. A hearty voice was 
heard exclaiming — 

" Sir Harry Vane ! Sir Harry Vane 1 The 
Lord deliver me from Sir Harry Vane!" 

And Mr Willoughby appeared on his 
strong, brown cob, 

" Glad to see you, Harry, my boy* 
Where did you and black Auster spring 
from in this unexpected manner?" 

" I have been staying at the barracks at 
Credisham, and I thought I would ride 
over a day or two before you expected 
me. I have sent my traps over." 

"Ah, well, the sooner the better. No 
need to give any notice to us. Well, 
Frank, here is Harry turned up in time 
for the ball, after all ! " 

" What ball ? " 
. " Do you mean to say you have been 
two minutes with these young ladies, and 
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haven't heard about the ball ? Why, these 
young women are going to *Come out/ 
or whatever it's called, and we are going 
to have a masked ball to celebrate the 
affair/' 

" Not masked ball, fancy ball, Uncle 
George," corrected Angela. 

**Ah, eh, well, I daresay. All I know 
is, I've struck against making a Tom fool 
of myself in any absurd dress. However, 
I am only going to be let off" on condition 
I wear either yeomanry uniform or pink. 
I think perhaps the former will look a 
trifle the least ridiculous at this time of 
year." 

" Now, I think you look beautiful in 
your yeomanry uniform, Uncle George/' 

" Do I, my pet ? Where have you been 
getting all that pink paint in your cheeks, 
eh ? Doesn't she do credit to Crofton air, 
Harry ? Ah, I forgot you didn't see her 
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when she first came here — a regular little 
snowdrop. Harry, who was the bad man 
who invented balls ? I have a great grudge 
against him at present However, I have 
some faint hopes of an escape ; for I shall 
have to go down to Cornwall on business 
to-morrow, and I think I might manage to 
stay there till after the ist." 

" Why, you'll have to be here to take 
in all the dowagers to supper, Daddy," said 
Frank. 

"'England expects,' ^c," said Harry. 
" You won't be allowed to cry off." 

"No, I suppose not; worse luck! How- 
ever, joking apart, I must really be off to 
Cornwall to-morrow, to see Treherne's new 
steam-plough before he takes out the 
patent. Frank, you shall come with 
me, and we'll leave Angel to entertain 
Harry." 

"How long shall you be away. Daddy ? " 
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asked Frank, without much alacrity in her 
tone^ 

" Oh, four or five days. Back in plenty 
of time for the ball. Don't you want to 
come with me, Frank ? " 

Frank's quick ear detected a shade of 
disappointment in her father's tone, and 
she answered readily — 

" Oh yes, Daddy ; I should like to go 
with you very much." 

" Well, tell Nurse to pack up your traps 
to-night, then. I must go on now. Girls, 
don't you keep me waiting for my dinner, 
as you did last night. Harry, I have some 
good Madeira for you to taste. Go on, 
Brownie." 

That evening Mr Willoughby again 
mentioned the Cornwall project. 

" Dear me, George," said Mrs Willoughby, 
"do you really mean you are going away 
now? It is really hard that I should have 
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all the burden of preparations for the 
ball." 

"Well, my dear/' was the deprecatory 
answer ; "I really can't help it, I am 
going on a matter of business." 

" I think you might have been more 
thoughtful," continued his wife in the same 
plaintive tone. 

Mr Willoughby was serenely good- 
tempered, but his better half had been 
talking in this strain all day, and human 
endurance Aas its limits, so he replied 
hastily — 

" Well, well, my dear, say no more about 
it ; I am sure I don't know who should have 
the trouble of it, if it's not you, for it's 
entirely your own doing." 

Angela, who felt the conversation uncom- 
fortable, here struck in with a diversion — 

" Aunt Marian, do you know we have 
to let the dressmaker know to-morrow what 
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dresses we have decided on, and we have 
setded nothing yet. At least Frank and 
I haven't." 

" / have ! " said Frank. ** I am going 
as a vivandierey 

<'A vivandiere ! ^' was the general excla- 

ff 

mation. '*What could have put such 
an extraordinary idea, into your head, 
Frank ? " 

'*A perfectly inappropriate dress for 
a ddbutantel' said Mrs Willoughby. 

" I can't help it," rejoined Frank decidedly. 
" I can't abide all your fallals and streamers. 
It would drive me wild to have my hair 
all piled up and powdered as you are 
going to do yours, mamma. I shall be 
Cigarette in ' Under Two Flags.' " 

**You ought to be ashamed to own to 
having read such a book," said her 
mother. 

" If I do a thing, I'm not ashamed to 
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own to It," replied Miss Frank, tossing up 
her head. 

Angela again interposed. "Well, I 
haven't settled anything, ex^cept that I 
want to wear white satin, for I have a 
great deal of it that Lady Treherne gave 
me. 

**Go as a bride,'* suggested Captain 
Vane. 

" That isn't lucky," she replied, laughing 
and looking up at him. Her eyes met 
his, and there was in his glance such an 
expression of undisguised admiration, that 
Angela felt suddenly so shy that she longed 
for some excuse to leave the room. Frank 
meanwhile was petting her kitten, but 
now looked up and remarked — " I know, 
Angel. You know that picture of Juliet 
and Romeo in the drawing-room. Juliet 
has on a white satin dress." 

" That is a good idea, Frank," said Mrs 
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WiUoughby, for once approving a sugges- 
tion. '* I want to have a Shakespeare 
quadrille. Yes, Angel, * Juliet' would be a 
very pretty dress for you." 

"You none of you ask me what I'm 
going to wear," said Harry in a mock-piteous 
tone. " Shall I be Shylock ? " 

*' Go as Sir Lancelot^* said Angela. 
" Are you ready to come to bed, Frank ; 
I am very tired. Good-night, Aunt 
Marian." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

It is the hour when from the boughs 
The nightingale's high note is heard ; 
It is the hour when lovers' vows 
Seem sweet in every whispered word." 

Byron. 



The first of June, the day fixed for the ball, 
arrived at last. For a week past Angela 
and Captain Vane had been thrown much 
together, as Mr Willoughby and Frank 
had gone down to Cornwall, and Mrs 
Willoughby spent most of the day in the 
retirement of her own morning room. 

When first her uncle and cousin went 
away, Angela breakfasted in the schoolroom 
with the children, and then spent her morn- 
ing as usual, wandering in the park or 
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woods with a book. Before long, however, 
Harry began to find out her haunts, and 
to come upon her with a vain attempt to 
look as though it were an accidental en- 
counter ; and then — the book would be laid 
aside. 

After all, life is better than books ! It is 
more interesting to act poetry than to read 
it ; and is not this poetry ? This blue sum- 
mer sky, where the lark is trilling and 
shaking out a flood of melody; this soft 
air fanning the cheek; these golden sun- 
beams flickering through the young green 
of the trees ; and these looks of admiration 
and devotion which ever and anon her eyes 
encounter. 

So there were long rides through wood 
and lane, to every old ruin or church for 
miles round ; games of croquet, at which 
Ethel and Nelly complained that Harry 
and Angela " talked too much to pay atten- 
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tion to the game ; " and, pleasantest of all, 
rows on the quiet curving river. Angela 
would dabble her white hands in the water, 
and watch the green waving weeds down 
below the crystal clearness, while Harry 
rowed quietly on ; past the banks where the 
forget-me-not peeped out from amongst the 
sedges ; past the meadow-fields, where the 
tall grey - blossomed grass was waiting for 
the scythe ; under the shadow of over- 
arching trees; past the sleepy cattle, lazily 
chewing the cud, or standing in the rippling 
water. 

Then in the evenings, it was so warm that 
Mrs Willoughby was lured into having 
coffee out of doors. And the moon shone 
down on the two young people; and the 
nightingale sang her passionate love-song; 
and the wind whispered mysteriously in 
the trees. 

Captain Vane knew well enough where 
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all these summer hours were drifting him. 
Angela was simply the most beautiful 
woman he had ever seen, and not only 
did her beauty and grace fascinate him, 
but her religion, her wonderful musical 
talent, her foreign education, her enthu- 
siastic and emotional nature, all added 
a certain tone of romance to his idea of 
her, and touched an unsuspected vein of 
poetry deep down in his nature. Besides, 
there was about Angela something virginal, 
something cold, and white, and untouched, 
which surrounded her with a kind of in- 
visible barrier, and made him see in her, 
not merely a lovely woman to be admired 
or caressed, but a pure maiden to be wor- 
shipped ; and all these things had aroused 
in him a passion to which a touch of ideality 
added a powerful charm. 

And what of Angela herself ? 

Angela would have found it difficult tot 
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define her own feelings during those eariy 
summer days. She was happy; she was 
vaguely excited ; she felt, without realising, 
the love that was laid at her feet. There was 
a girlish delight in the romance ; there was a 
sudden awakening of the woman's sense of 
power ; the knowledge that by a word or a 
look she could play on the strings of a 
man's heart, and evoke what tones she would. 
As to Harry himself, she admired his 
beauty, his proud distinction of air, even 
his physical strength had an attraction 
for her, it was like that of Lancelot and 
the knights of old. And, too, Harry was 
like those heroes of Angela's imagination 
in other ways than appearance. He 
had something noble about his nature 
which could be seen in every line of his 
face; not a trace of meanness or petty 
feeling lurked there; and there was some- 
thing very winning in the mixture of strength 
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and manliness, and of the kind-heartedness 
which characterised him in a marked 
degree. Whether he was particularly- 
clever or not, Angela never thought. At 
all events, he was no fool, as the saying 
is, and he had that stamp of a man of 
the world which is attractive to an inexperi- 
enced girl. As to lovCy Angela had never 
named such a word to herself. 

Frank returned to Crofton the day 
before the ball, and found Harry and 
Angela playing at croquet under the 
shadow of the great horse - chestnut- 
tree. 

" I thought you hated croquet, Angel ? '' 
remarked Frank, as the two girls went 
upstairs to dress for dinner. 

*' Oh no," said Angela, feeling rather 
uncomfortable. " I don't hate it, only I 
play so badly." 

VOL. I. I 
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** What have you been doing all the 
week ? " continued her cousin. 

" Riding and boating," replied Angela ; 
whereupon Frank made no further comment 
than a short dry " Oh ! " and was very silent 
all the evening. 

The next night the fancy ball took place. 
It was a strange and pretty scene. In a 
gallery above the ball-room a military band 
was playing, and down below moved figures 
in startling anachronism, like the phantas- 
magoria of some dream. There valsed a 
Knight Templar with Jeanie Deans, a Zouave 
with a nun, Rob Roy with a lady in powder 
and brocade, a Peruvian Inca and Amy 
Robsart. 

Frank was in the dress she had de- 
cided on, that of *' Cigarette." She looked 
very pretty and slight and childish, but there 
was a defiant, almost hard, look in her bright 
blue eyes. She seemed to have some cause 
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of anger with her cousin Harry, for, when- 
ever he addressed her, she replied with a 
shortness bordering on rudeness, and even 
with a tinge of bitterness, and she was invari- 
ably " engaged," whenever he asked her to 
dance. Captain Vane, however, scarcely 
noticed it, his eyes and thoughts were all for 
Angela. 

Angela's Hungarian and artiste blood had 
asserted itself. The music, the lights, the 
brilliant dresses, the movement of the danc- 
ing, all seemed to her to combine in one 
sweet intoxication of pleasure. She looked 
radiantly beautiful in her costume of Juliet ; 
she moved with queenly grace ; her large 
dark eyes flashed with light ; the shy con- 
vent-bred girl had suddenly blossomed into a 
brilliant woman. 

Harry made no secret of his unbounded 
admiration for her, and wherever Juliets 
white satin dress was to be seen, the mail- 
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coated figure of Sir Lancelot was never very 
far away. 

In the middle of the evening Angela hap- 
pened to be standing alone for one moment, 
dreamily watching the moving figures in 
peasant dresses, powder and patches, and all 
varieties of costume ; suddenly she started 
as she found beside her a tall steel-clad 
figure, a handsome face shadowed by a 
casque and plume, looking .down on her, 
and a pair of dark blue eyes fixed on her 
with an expression of admiration that was 
near akin to . adoration. 

" Sir Lancelot ! " she exclaimed. 

"If r am Lancelot, I know who is my 
Guinevere/' replied Harry in a low voice. 

Angela turned away her head, while the 
colour flushed into her cheeks. ** The room 
is so hot," she said, putting up one hand to 
her face with a pretty shy gesture. 

'* Come out on the terrace, then, and get 
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cool," said Harry. Angela put her hand on 
his arm, and they went out together. 

The terrace was a long, straight, paved 
walk, between the south side of the house 
and the river, which here formed a moat, 
running between low stone walls. The 
ancient drawbridge still crossed it, and 
beyond lay an old-fashioned, half garden, 
half orchard, where sweet-williams, tall white 
lilies, and roses, mingled with gnarled old 
apple and pear trees. 

On this night pots of hot-house flowers, 
and of orange trees in blossom, had been 
placed along the river wall. The air was 
filled with fragrance ; the river, dark and 
mysterious^ glided slowly by ; the white 
intense moonlight bathed the world in a 
strange silver radiance, intersected by sharply- 
defined black shadows. 

Angela and Harry crossed the bridge — 
two picturesque figures in keeping with the 
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scene ; — her white satin dress gleaming and 
shimmering ; his steel and jewels flashing 
in the pure light. 

The apple trees cast curious twisted 
shadows on the walk; the lilies shone in 
the moonlight. Near an arbour, cut in a 
dark old yew tree, a fountain flung its spray 
high in the air. 

Captain Vane's brain was in a whirl. He 
was more madly in love than he could have 
believed possible, and he actually dared not 
speak the decisive words which might send 
•^ this beautiful creature from his side. She 
was leaning over the rail of the fountain 
dropping rose leaves into the water, her 
white round arms more lovely than ever in 
the moonlight. He approached her, and 
said in a low voice, " Angela^ 

Something in his tone alarmed hen A 
young girl starts from a sudden word of 
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love as a timid horse shies at some unknown 
object on the road. 

She answered quickly, " What a beautiful, 
perfect night it is. How I should like to 
row down just as far as the island, and hear 
the nightingales ! " 

" Come then," said Captain Vane, " we 
will go. My costume is not exactly suited 
for rowing, but I daresay I can paddle so 
far." 

Angela was very ignorant of conventional 
rules. It did not strike her that there was 
any difference between going for a row at 
two o'clock in the afternoon and at two 
o'clock at night. She made some faint ob- 
jections about her partners and engage- 
ments, but was willingly overruled; and, 
together, the two went down to where 
the light boat was moored, and stepped into 
it. 

Harry sat opposite this fair woman, and 
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watched the curve of her swan-like neck, 
the rise and fall of the soft laces on her 
bosom. He could not speak ; words would 
have choked him. And Angela listened to 
the rhythmical plash of the oars, the distant 
music in the house, the mysterious rustle of 
the trees. Opposite to her was an armour- 
clad knight, with a proud handsome face, 
pale now in the strange light, and perhaps, 
also, with strong feeling. Behind him, she 
could see the lamp hanging from the bridge, 
casting a reddish yellow reflection in the 
water. And now they reached the park, 
and passed under the shadow of the tall 
elm trees. The deer lifted up their antlered 
heads as they heard the plash, plash, plash 
of the oars. A nightingale on a tree hard 
by uttered a long plaintive note; another 
one responded ; then two or three ; then 
came a burst of song. 

What was it that thrilled Angela — the 
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bird's song and the beauty of the night, or 
the love in the eyes of her cavalier ? 

No word was spoken, — the silence seemed 
to speak. They listened to the song for a 
time, — it might be five minutes, or it might 
be five years to Harry. Then he turned 
the head of the boat, and rowed slowly 
back to the landing-place. 

He sprang out, and Angela followed ; but 
as she left the boat, her foot slipped. She 
would have been in the water if he had not 
caught her in his arms. That touch over- 
powered all his doubts and hesitations; he 

» 

whispered suddenly — 

** Stay there — I love you ; love me a little, 
my darling ! " 

Angela made a movement to release her- 
self. " Speak," he said in a stifled voice ; 
" will you be my wife ? " 

There was a little low " Ves'' spoken in 
reply. The faces were very close together. 
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— the lips just touched. Then Angela made 
a sudden movement away from him, rapidly 
crossed the bridge — a shining white-robed 
vision — entered the house, and was lost to 
his sight. 



CHAPTER VII. 

* For let the stricken deer go weep, 
The hart ungalled play ; 
For some must watch, while some must weep ; 
So runs the world away." 

Shakespeare. 

"Well, Miss Angela," said her uncle, as 
Angela entered the breakfast room on the 
following morning, "balls seem to agree 
with you ; you look as blooming as the 
day! Frank here seems quite fagged out." 
" It's enough to make any one look 
seedy, to stay up till four o'clock in the 
morning, and twirl roui\d like a Merry 
Andrew the whole time I " said Frank, 
who, ensconced in her position behind the 
great silver urn, looked pale and worn. 
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and out of harmony with the bright June 
morning. 

Angela stooped over her cousin to kiss 
her good morning, and Frank, abruptly 
turning away her head, presented a little 
bit of her cheek somewhere near her ear 
for the embrace. 

Harry meanwhile was waiting for his 
greeting; but it was a very timid little 
hand Angela extended to him, and her 
eyelashes remained down all the time. He 
too felt sufficiently shy to somewhat avoid 
her gaze; and altogether the two looked 
so conscious that no one could have seen 
them without guessing the state of affairs. 
Mr Willoughby's eyes twinkled somewhat 
comically from behind the Times. 

Frank, after pouring out a cup of tea, 
rose abruptly, and saying — "I have got to 
order dinner. I suppose you two would 
like some all the same^^ left the room. 
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" All the same as what ? " said Mr Wil- 
loughby. " Eh, Miss Angel, what have you 
* been about ? Acting Juliet to some pur- 
pose, eh ? " 

Angela's answer was to kiss her uncle, 
blushing meanwhile to the colour of pink 
coral ; while Captain Vane rose from his 
chair, and spoke some confused words, the 
purport of them, however, being quite in- 
telligible. 

Angela could not stay to listen to them, 
and escaped rapidly by the open window, 
meeting Frank with little Pet in her arms 
just outside. 

" Frank," said Angela. 

/* Well 1 " was the answer. " Run and 
pick Frank some pretty flowers, my Pet." 

" I want to tell you something," con- 
tinued Angela. 

"There isn't the slightest need to tell 
me, my dear," was the answer, in a mock- 
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ing. tone of voice. " You are engaged to 
Harry. Any one with eyes in their head 
can see it without tellingy 

Angela felt chilled and repelled by her 
cousin's tone, and scarcely knew how to 
continue. 

" Come, Pet," called out Frank ; " come 
and take some sugar to the horses. Cousin 
Angel doesn't want either of us this morn- 
ing ; she has other fish to fry." 

'' Indeed I haven't," said Auge;la. " Don't 
run away, Frank. Let us go and have a 
canter on Cray's Common. I'm sure a little 
fresh air would do us both good after the 
ball." 

" Thank you very much," replied her 

cousin. ** If there is a sickening sight, it 

» 

is the spooning of engaged people ; so I 
shall keep well away from you. Good-bye, 
Mrs Juliet." 

Frank moved away, then suddenly turned 
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again, threw her arms round her cousin's 
neck, and kissed her cheek. 

" I hope you will be happy, Angel." 

And before Angela had even time to 
return the caress, Frank was gone. 

Angela, left alone, felt bewildered by 
a curious sensation of disappointment and 
loneliness. She and Frank had been such 
inseparable and loving companions, and now 
it seemed as though that sisterly friendship 
were to be broken by the mere fact of her 
new relations to Harry. At this crisis of 
her life she missed a mother's sympathy. 
Now that she was just entering on the 
closest and nearest of bbnds, she felt her 
isolation as she had never done before. 

The excitement of the previous night 
had faded away, and the step she had 
taken seemed alarming. Did she really 
love Captain Vane ? Yes, of course she 
did ; he loved her, pf course she loved 
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him, but oh! how Angela longed for her 
mother! A remembrance came over her, 
dimmed and faded by time, of a sweet 
voice speaking English in pretty broken 
accents, of dark eyes — flashing brilliant 
eyes, but which were ever soft and tender 
to her. If only her mother were here to 
listen to her love story. 

And then; too, doubts and fears began 
to arise in her mind. Would it be right 
to marry a man who was not of her religion ? 

\ Perhaps she was imperilling her soul by 
giving herself to a heretic. Whom could 
she consult in this matter? The priest at 

• Cf edisham was a fat, jolly, vulgar litde 
Irishman; her mind instinctively recoiled 
from the idea of speaking to him. " I 
wonder whether I have done wrong?" 
thought Angela. /* I wonder whether two 
people who do not think alike about such 
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a great thing can • ever be happy to- 
gether t *' 

Her meditations were interrupted by 
her uncle's voice calling her from the 
breakfast room. She returned there, en- 
tering by the window, with shining eyes, 
blushing cheeks, and somewhat of the shy 
graceful look of a lovely wild animal that 
stands near you, as if waiting for a caress, 
but at any sudden movement will start 
and bound away. Captain Vane was looking 
flushed and excited ; he was seated by 
the table, and had been mechanically 
making a number of little bread pellets 
which he was now piling up into symmetrical 
heaps, apparently with the greatest care. 
Mr Willoughby stood English fashion 
with his back to the empty fire-place. 

"Well, my child," he said, holding out 
both hands to her ; " as far as my consent 
goes, you have it with all my heart, and 

VOL. L K 
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I trust you will be happy. God bless 
you, my darling." 

** If you please, sir, Stokes wants to 
know will you come and look at the 
bay mare ? " said the butler appearing at 
the door. 

^*The devil take Stokes!" said Mr 
Willoughby. "That's the third time he 
has sent for me this morning!" How- 
ever, a country gentleman looks on a love 
affair as a matter of much smaller import- 
ance than the health of his horses, so of 
course, Mr Willoughby obeyed Stokes* 
summons. 

" God bless Stokes ! " said Captain Vane 
as the door closed. " Now I shall be 
able to speak to you at last! It is true 
that you love me. Angel; tell it to me 
again, tell me so downright." 

Angela laughed; her courage had re- 
turned, and a spice of coquetry, latent in 
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her nature, was beginning to awaken. 
"You can't expect me to be always talk- 
ing nonsense," she said, suddenly putting 
a chair between her lover and herself. 

''Nonsense! it isn't nonsense to me!" 
he exclaimed. "Angel, be kind, and nice, 
and dear. Your uncle has given me rats 



as it is." 



" What ? " said Angela. 

" Rats ! Blue devils if you like ; he 
says, as you are so young, that we are not 
to be married for a whole year.'* 

" A year ! *' repeated Angela ; ** well, that's 
not long. Don't talk about being married^ 
it's absurd." 

Neither Lady Treherne nor Mrs Wil- 
loughby were pleased when they heard 
of Angela's engagement, but as Lady Tre- 
heme wrote to her daughter — ** A hundred 
things may happen before a year is out 
George has been quite unusually sensible 
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in insisting on a long engagement. I 
shall do my part in giving the child (whom 
I really like, though I don't wish to see 
her Harry's wife) an opportunity of seeing 
a little more of the world, and perhaps 
changing her mind. She is so uncommonly 
beautiful that she is sure to have many 
chances of making a good marriage, and 
I still have hopes of seeing my dear Harry 
married to my own grandchild." The old 
lady accordingly wrote a kind and polite 
note to Angel, congratulating her on her 
engagement, and asking if she would come 
abroad with her for a couple of months that 
summer, as she hated travelling alone. 

It must be owned this proposal seemed 
a very delightful one to Angela, who was 
by no means of opinion that there was 
nothing worth doing on earth save making 
love. It; still remained undecided, how- 
ever, whether this invitation was to be 
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accepted or not; and, in the meantime, 
the following scene will show how life went 
on at Crofton. 

Mr and Mrs Willoughby had gone out 
to dinner. Harry, Frank, and Angela, left 
alone, seemed to have a cloud of some 
kind hanging over them ; at least Angela 
felt uncomfortable, without being able to 
tell in what the sensation consisted. 

" Why don't you eat something, Frank ? " 
said Harry. 

" I'm not hungry. It s too hot What 
disgusting weather this is ! " 

" Disgusting ! " repeated Angela, " I call 
it perfectly lovely." 

" I daresay you do ! I have no doubt 
it is perfect weather for making love. I 
never tried it, so I don't know. I hate the 
summer ! " 

" So do I," responded Harry. 

"What a curious ideal" said Angela. 
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I only feel really alive in summer time, 
when the trees are green and the birds 
singing. I am always half asleep in the 
winter. " 

"There's nothing to do in the summer," 
said Harry, "unless one can travel, and 
one can get too little leave to do that." 

Angela looked astonished. 

" Of course there isn't," said Frank ; 
" there is no hunting, no shooting, no 
skating. I am always perfectly delighted 
when the autumn comes." 

" Some day," said Harry, looking at 
AngelcL with a lover's glance, "we will 
spend the season always in town, and then 
go to Scotland for the grouse shooting, and 
to the Priory for the winter. Frank shall 
come and stay with us, and bring Coquette 
with her." — Frank looked steadily in front 
of her and seemed not to hear. — "You 
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like the Priory, don't you, Frank ? " con- 
tinued Harry. 

" No," said Frank shortly. 

"Well, you like the hunting there any 
way; do you remember the day we met 
at Redlands ? " 

" No," said Frank again. " I don't 
remember anything about it." 

"You seem very short to-day, Miss 
Frank," said Harry, surprised at her tone. 
"Which side of the bed did you get up 
this morning ? " 

Angela came hurriedly to the rescue. 

" Frank, Stokes put that new black horse 
into the old waggonette to-day, and he kicked 
it all to bits." 

"Idiot!" said Frank, "I told Stokes to 
put him into a cart first, and I daresay he 
frightened and bullied the poor creature 
till it didn't know what it was doing." 

" I don't know why your father doesn't 
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get rid of the brute," said Harry ; '* he will 
never go in harness, and he's no use as a 
hunter/' 

''Any horse will go in harness if it's 
properly managed," said Frank. 

" I beg your pardon," returned Captain 
Vane. "A great many horses will not in 
single harness, and Conquest is one of 
them." 

** I bet you anything you like," said 
Frank, "that I drive Conquest all round 
the park to-morrow without coming to grief." 

"You will do nothing of the kind," 
replied Harry. 

" Who's to prevent me ? " returned 
Frank. 

" I will," was the answer. 

" You indeed ! You had better mind 
your own business. Have you finished 
your strawberries. Angel, for I am going ? " 
And Frank walked out of the door. 
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When Harry had finished his after-dinner 
cigar, he. sauntered into the drawing-room, 
and found Frank there alone engaged in 
some kind of needlework. She was sitting 
by an open window, her hair blown about 
by the night breeze; a reading lamp on a 
small table near her cast a bright light on 
her face and white dress. All the rest of 
the room was in twilight shadow, and had 
a dim eerie kind of aspect. Harry shivered 
slightly as he came in. 

" Why do you sit all alone in this dreary 
room, Frank ? Where is. Angel ?" 

" I don't know." 

" What are you doing ? '* 

" Making a little frock." 

** Who for ? " 

" Ellen Watson's baby.'' 

" I thought you never did any needlework." 

"Sometimes," said Frank. Her answers 
were not encouraging to conversation. 
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" Well, put the stupid thing away/' said 
Harry, "and let us find Angel, and all go 
out in the boat." 

" No, thank you," replied Frank, " I must 
do this.'' 

Harry began to feel rather angry at her 
persistent crossness, and leaving the room, 
went in search of Angela. He hunted 
all over the house and garden, and not 
finding her, wandered towards- the little 
chapel in the beech grove, which he 
knew to be one of her favourite haunts. 
It was nearly dark in the wood. The 
wind rustled in the trees as though a 
storm were rising. Harry's spirits were 
at a very low ebb, and chill, vague pre- 
sentiments seemed to drift through his 
mind. He was annoyed, too, at Frank's 
disagreeable manner, and vexed with An- 
gela for hiding herself; altogether he felt 
strangely depressed and uncomfortable. 
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He was guided to the little chapel by a 
, light shining from the windows, and going 
on to the door he saw a picturesque scene. 

On the altar burned two large wax tapers, 
placed on either side of a statue of the 
Virgin and Child ; and all around the image 
of the Madonna were great bunches of 
roses and white lilies, which filled the little 
chapel with their perfume. Angela was 
kneeling on the stone floor before the altar, 
her lovely face raised, and illuminated by the 
dim light of the tapers which gave it an 
unearthly pallor. Her cheeks were wet with 
tears. 

Harry felt a strange kind of pang. Some- 
how she looked so far away from him ; he 
felt shut out from her prayers. Heaven 
was between him and her. She was too 
rapt in devotion to see him. He stood 
there watching her for quite ten minutes ; 
then he said " Angela ! " She looked round, 
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music were becoming muffled to her ears, 
and that the world itself had lost a little bit 
of its glory, and looked a trifle duller 
and more conunonplace than it had done 
before. 

The girl prayed for help and light, but 
her soul was tempest-tossed. At one mo- 
ment it seemed to her that by her desire 
for earthly love she had almost forfeited 
her soul, renouncing all hope of walking in 
the Light Eternal 7 and then she clung to 
a hope that Harry would himself help her 
to struggle onwards and upwards, and that 
together in heart-sympathy they might fight 
the battle of Faith. 

It was a significant tumult of emotions, 
had Angela only had the experience to know 
it A woman who really loves has no such 
fears of missing the deeper meaning of life, 
and sailing on the surface of the world. 
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Love stifles no soul ; rather, as with Undine, 
it causes the sleeping soul to wake. 

When Angela heard Captain' Vane's voice, 
her first feeling was a slight passing sensa- 
tion, almost of oppression; she seemed to 
have surrendered her own individuality. 
The next moment, however, this sensation 
was merged in a craving for sympathy; a 
longing to hear from her lover's own lips 
that he understood her, and that together 
they would struggle and aspire. His first 
words as they left the chapel gave her a 
revulsion of feeling in her excited and over- 
wrought condition. 

" You silly child, to stay here till this hour 
of the night ! " 

The commonplace words seemed almost 
incomprehensible to Angela; as he tried to 
take her hand she drew it quickly from him. 
Harry stopped short. 

"My darling, don't shrink from me," he 
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said ; " don't you love me ? What are you 
crying for, my love ? " His tone was full of 
pain ; he, tooi was longing for some indica- 
tion that Angela's mind was in sympathy 
with his own. 

She turned, clasped her hands on his arm, 
and said, " Harry, I do so want to be good. 
Do help me, teach me." The words were 
very simple and childish, but they came from 
a heart full of longing. 

" My little white Angel," was his answer, 
*'/ teach you! You don't know what you 
are talking of; you would hate me if you 
knew what I am ! " 

Harry felt as many another* man has ^ 
done, a sudden loathing of many scenes in 
his past life when seen by the light of a pure 
young girl's soul. 

" Don't, Harry," said Angela vehemently. 
*' I am not good. I think of nothing but 
myself. I wish I could be like Frank." 
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" Like Frank ! " 

" Yes, she really is good, for she doesn't 
think of her own pleasure and convenience. 
She is always doing kind things. Now, what 
do you think she was doing yesterday while 
we were all in the wood amusing ourselves ? 
Sitting with one of the housemaids who is ill, 
reading to her and giving her her medicine. 
She is always doing things like that." 

"I know,'* said Harry; "she is simply 
adored in the village, and no wonder, for, as 
you say, she has such a kind heart, and is so 
thoroughly good and unselfish. But don't 
you distress yourself, my darling, you are 
very, very good, my beautiful white dove/' 
and he continued to call her by all a lover's 
tender epithets and words of sweet flat- 
tery. 

In Angela's mood, however, these caressing 
speeches came with a blank sense of disap- 
pointment. She wanted some sympathetic, 

VOL. I. L 
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helpful insight, and Harry seemed to under- 
stand so little of all her yearning aspirations. 
To look beautiful appeared to be all he 
required of her. When the two came in to 
the house, Frank was standing on the stairs, 
candle in hand. She turned and looked at 
them, then went up the broad staircase with 
a slow, languid step. 

" Angel," said Harry, " I don't think Frank 
is well. Do you see how pale she is, and 
she is so short in her manner ? " 

At this moment the carriage drove up 
with Mr and Mrs Willoughby. There was 
a little talk about the dinner-party, then 
Angela said good-night and went up to bed. 
As she passed Frank's door, she went in to 
bid her cousin good-night Frank was sitting 
at the window, she did not move her head 
when the door opened, and when Angela 
took her hand, there was no more response 
in it than in a bit of wood. 



1 
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" What is the matter with Harry ? " she 
inquired. 

"With Harry! I don't know. Why?" 
returned Angela. 

**I thought he looked rather low^' said 
Frank. " I suppose he is lamenting over 
his hard fate in having to go back to Ireland 
so soon. I wish I were he, instead of stick- 
ing here in this dead-and-alive place. Good- 
night, Angel. I am very sleepy." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

" Being so very wilful you must go." 

Tennyson. 

The next day Frank walked into Angela's 
room immediately after breakfast, and 
startled her cousin, who was reading a 
letter, by saying — " Good-bye, Angel, in 
case I never see you again." 

" What do you mean ? " said Angela. 

" I am going to take Conquest out in 
the T. cart." 

" No, Frank, dear Frank, please don't," 
implored Angela in an agony ; *' everybody 
says it's dangerous." 

'*Who cares!" said Frank. "What 
does it matter if I am killed ! Good-bye," 
and she ran quickly down the stairs. 
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Angela followed, and, feeling that her influ- 
ence was as nothing with her cousin in this 
mood, went in search of Harry. Mr 
Willoughby had unfortunately gone out 
for the day. Captain Vane was smoking 
his cigar on the terrace when Angela at 
last found him. She had scarcely finished 
her account, when Frank came driving 
out of the stable-yard, the obnoxious Con- 
quest going apparently quite quietly. 
There was a flush 6f excitement in the 
girl's face, and a glitter in her blue 
eyes. 

"Stop, Frank,'' said Harry in an authori- 
tative tone ; but Frank's blood was up. 

" Do you think I will be ordered by 
you of all people ! " she said, and she gave 
Conquest a cut with the whip. 

The horse, irritated by the blow, plunged 
and reared, then took the bit be- 
tween his teeth, and set off" at a sharp 
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trot which gradually became a gallop, 
down the avenue. The slight vehicle 
swayed from side to side ; but Frank 
managed to keep her seat and her hold 
of the reins, though every moment she felt 
the horse more unmanageable. 

"Go and tell Stokes to come down to 
the north gate as fast as he can," said 
Harry to Angela, then he himself with a 
run and a bound cleared the ha-ha, and set 
off at tremendous speed across the park, 
hoping to intercept the runaway horse at 
the end of the avenue- 
Frank began to get more and more 
alarmed as she felt the horse entirely 
beyond her control, and a sudden horror 
seized her at the thought that the lodge 
gates might be shut! She shouted at 
the top of her voice to the lodge- 
keeper, whose children were playing on 
the turf beside the avenue, but her blood 
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curdled as, at the sound of her voice, one 
tiny toddling thing ran out into the middle 
of the road just under, the horse's feet. 
A bump, a jolt, a scream, then came a 
sickening faint sensation over Frank, she 
was scarcely conscious as she was thrown 
from side to side. The lodge gate shut 
was before her, a mist seemed to rise 
before her eyes, what could she expect 
but almost certain death ? — when a man 
leaped into the road about ten paces 
before the horse, waving his arms in the 
air. Conquest swerved, and tried to turn, 
the cart turned over, and Frank was 
thrown out into the soft grass of the 
ditch by the side of the road. In an 
instant Captain Vane, (for it was he), 
was picking her up, asking anxiously if 
she were hurt, while Conquest with 
heaving flanks stood quietly by, apparently 
suddenly sobered. ** No," replied Frank, 
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and as Harry exclaimed "Thank God!'* 
she gasped out " The child ! " and, tearing 
herself from her cousin's clasp, ran down 
the avenue, he following, somewhat bewil- 
dered. 

On the road lay a confused little heap, 
a pink frock, a white pinafore, yellow curls. 
It was quite immovable. Frank's heart 
sickened with awful, terrible dread, but, as 
she approached, the child opened his eyes 
and began to wail. 

"The cart has gone over his arm, poor 
little fellow," said Harry. " Let me carry 
him, Frank." 

Tenderly they lifted him up and carried 
him to the lodge, the poor mother who 
had at last made out the drift of the other 
children's confused story, running to meet 
them. 

She seemed a helpless, bewildered body, 
and did nothing but exclaim, " The Lord 
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have mercy on us! Well-a-day, poor, poor 
lamb ! " and then burst into fits of sobbing. 

*'What shall I do with him?" said Harry 
as he entered the cottage. Frank seated 
herself, and said, " Put him on my lap. I'll 
undress him. Jenny, get some hot water. 
Give me some scissors, Mrs Waters. Will 
you send for a doctor, Harry, quick ? " 

" ril go myself," said Harry. " Dr Lamb 
is the nearest, isn't he ? " 

He went out of the door, and Frank 
through the window saw him getting into 
the T. cart. She could not refrain from 
an exclamation. 

*' Don't you be afeared, Miss," said Stokes, 
who had arrived by this time, putting in 
his head at the door. " Conquest is quiet 
enough now, surelie. The Captain he won't 
let him do no harm. Don't you take on, 
Mrs Waters," continued the good-natured 
man. *'The doctor will be here directly. 
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and them young bones mends easy. The 
Lord be praised you were not killed, Miss. 
If you had come smashing up agin the 
gate nothing could have saved you." 

Frank meanwhile had cut the clothes 
from the child's arm, washed the dirt 
away, and was now binding up, as well 
as she could, a deep cut on the little 
fellow's head. It was not vefy easy to 
do so, for now she - discovered that she 
had strained her wrist in her attempt to 
hold in the runaway horse. The pain 
gave poor Frank a fierce kind of delight. 
If only she could take all the suffering ! 
But by her wilful folly she had seriously 
injured this poor little child who lay on 
her lap so still and white, with only a 
faint moan now and then to show that 
he was alive. No wonder that to the last 
day of her life, Frank never forgot the 
misery of that hour of waiting. 
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Angela, who had by this time arrived at 
the cottage, felt terribly alarmed, though 
she did her best to hide her anxiety. 
A child at the convent had died from 
the effects of just such a cut on the 
head, the result of a fall down some 
stone steps. 

At last the doctor arrived. The poor little 
arm was set, the head properly bandaged, 
and then Dr Lamb turned to Frank, " And 
now. Miss Willoughby, I must prescribe for 
you. You are very pale, and no wonder 
after such a shock. This little fellow will 
do very well if he is kept quiet and taken 
care of. Don't be anxious, but just go 
home and lie down, and, first of all, drink 
this" 

" Brandy," said Frank ; " oh, I can't, and 
I must stop here and look after the child. 
I'm all right." 
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Harry, who was standing just outside the 
cottage door, heard the discussion. 

** Frank," he said with quiet authority, 
*' don't be wilful ! Take the brandy, and 
come home with me now; you shall come 
back again in a couple of hours' time." 

*' I will stop here till then," said Angela. 
** Go, dear Frank." 

The tears came into Frank's eyes, but she 
obeyed silently. As she came out into the 
sunlight, Harry saw that she was white and 
trembling. He drew her hand through his 
arm, and then said cheerily, " Never mind, 
Frank dear. The little chap will be all 
right in a few weeks, the doctor says." 

" A few weeks ! " repeated Frank. 
"Harry, I hate myself! I wish I had 
killed myself!" 

"Don't talk like that, silly child," said 
Harry. "Poor little darling," he added, as 
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he saw the expression of her face, " it has 
been an awful shock for you." 

He talked to her tenderly and cheerfully 
as they went up the avenue, and poor Frank's 
whole soul seemed to go out to him. What 
passionate longing, what clinging affection, 
what sorrow for her own recklessness, 
whereby she had injured not herself but 
another. 

When the house was reached, she hurried 
up to her own room, bolted the door, pulled 
down the blinds, and threw herself on the 
bed. The quiet and darkness were very 
refreshing, for her head was aching, and her 
wTist was getting black and swollen, and 
pained her exceedingly. She had not men- 
tioned the strain to' Harry or Angela, deter- 
mined that no one should find out she was 
suffering. Indeed, the physical pain was 
absolute relief to her, it gave her something 
to think of, though the aching head and 
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wrist could not deaden the sharp pain at her 
heart. 

Her nerves were so shaken that her usual 
self-control quite failed her, and, suddenly 
burying her face in the pillows, she burst 
into a paroxysm of tears, the violent out- 
break of emotion of a usually self-contained 
nature. Poor Frank, her tears were so rare 
that they seemed tb hurt her like burning 
lead. She suffered in exact proportion to 
her pride and strength, for the pain she was 
enduring caused her such bitter shame and 
self-contempt, that it was increased tenfold. 
Poor, proud, tender little heart, it was a fiery 
baptism it had to undergo. 



CHAPTER IX. 

** A King the emblem of Eternity." 

On the morning of Frank's accident with 
the T. cart, Angela received a letter from 
her fathers old friend, Professor Schleier- 
macher, containing a pressing invitation to 
Heidelberg. She was very fond of the 
professor, and of his sister, Fraulein Marta, 
and quite at home in their house, having 
stayed there several times during her 
summer holidays from the convent. Lady 
Treherne's offer to take her abroad ob- 
viated all difficulties in the way of the 
journey; Harry's leave was up, and he 
must return to Ireland, so a visit to 
Germany would not separate her from 
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him any more than were she to remain 
at home, and altogether Angela decided 
to accept the invitation. 

The day of Harry's departure arrived, 
and the lovers were taking a farewell 
stroll round the garden, Captain Vane 
not only in low spirits at leaving his 
fiancie, but at vexatious letters from home, 
received that morning. His father had 
sent him a letter of advice which irritated 
him, as Sir Richard had a knack of irritating 
his sons. His mother had written a plain- 
tive remonstrance on the folly of his 
engagement with a girl, who was not 
only entirely penniless and the child of 
an actress, a person of whom he knew 
nothing (and of whom, Lady Vane, with 
the true uncharitableness of a respectable 
Englishwoman, was ready to believe any- 
thing bad), but a Roman Catholic, and 
Lady Vane, being of a certain class of 
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religious people, scarcely knew which 
seemed to her the worst, the actress blood 
or the Romanism. 

"You, dear Harry," she wrote, **have 
been brought up in the true Protestant 
faith, and though you have sometimes 
grieved a mother's heart by carelessness, 
still I have hoped that some day the 
truth might shine on you ; but, if you 
marry a papist, I fear the Lord your God 
may forsake you, as you have forsaken 
Him." 

Strange is the unconscious blasphemy of 
some pious people! 

Harry tossed aside this letter contemptu- 
ously. He was not to be separated from 
the woman he loved either by worldly 
arguments or cant, and he felt an even 
more tender love than usual for Angela's 
pure loveliness, as he watched her flitting 
about the old garden, gathering roses and 

M 
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hunting for ripe strawberries, while she 
kept up a laughing stream of disjointed 
talk with her lover. He was rather silent ; 
and Angela, at last . noticing his short re- 
plies, asked him what was the matter. 
Harry dared not tell her of his letters; 
he dreaded the effect they might produce 
on her, so he only revealed one cause of 
his depression, and said, 

" I am miserable at leaving you, my dar- 
ling; and, Angel, I am frantically, horribly 
jealous. Shall you see many people at 
Heidelberg ? Do you think any one could 
make you forget me?" 

*' I don't know," said Angela, laughing, 
"perhaps some fascinating German baron 
might do so. What should you do if he 
did, sir ? " 

" Kill him," responded Harry grimly. 

"Then you would be hung by the 
neck until you are dead!" said Angela. 
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" You are not really jealous, are you, 
Harry?" 

'' Jealous V^ repeated he, "I am jealous 
of the air you breathe, the ground you 
walk upon, of the sun that shines on you. 
I am jealous of all your past life before I 
knew you. I am jealous of little Pet 
when I see you kissing her, and, I think, 
to see any other man with you, admiring 
you and loving you, as of course he would 
do, would drive me mad." 

Angela was rather astonished at this 
outburst, but she replied, laughing — 

" Every one isn't so silly as you are, 
you know ; other people wouldn't see me 
with your eyes, and you can't expect to 
shut me up in a brass tower all my life." 

" I wish I could," returned Harry, '* and 
of course, any man would love you. No ; I 
wouldn't tryst any one I know with you, 
except my brother." 
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" Vraimentl You don't seem to think too 
well of me," said Angela, pretending to pout. 
" Why do you except your brother, pray ? " 

" Because he is my brother, and besides, 
the only man in the world I really love 
and trust. He is on his way home now. 
I wonder where he is; I should like him 
to see you." 

" What is he like ? " asked Angela. 

" Like ? Well, he's very dark, and rather 
mad, and full of notions ; a clever sort of a 
beast, and a dear old fellow. I can't 
describe him. Don't let us waste any more 
time talking about him. Do you love me, 
Angel ?" 

" No," said Angela. 

^' Yes, you do, I know you do." 

" Then why do you ask } " 

"For God's sake, don't play with me 
this last morning, child. Tell me you 
love me." 
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" I love you,'* repeated Angela obedi- 
ently. " I wish you wouldn't crumple up 
my collar like that, Harry ! " 

*' What a cold little thing you are ! " 
said Captain Vane ; " I don't believe you 
care for me a bit." 

'* I do/' she replied earnestly, touched 
by the pain in his tones ; " I care for you 
very, very much. I was only laughing, 
Harry dear." 

'' Well thien," said Captain Vane eagerly, 
"do as I ask you, just this once. Here 
is a ring I have got for you ; let me put 
it on your finger, and you say, * I love 
you, and I promise to be your wife.' " 

** Oh, what a lovely ring ! " said Angela, 
with natural girlish admiration. " Opals and 
diamonds, aren't they ? Opals, pterre de mal» 
heur ; but of course, that is nonsense. How 
kind of you, Harry, to give me such a pretty 
thing." 
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'' Pierre de malheurl' said Harry, looking 
disturbed; "but no, we mustn't be super- 
stitious. Take it, my darling, and say ' I 
love you, and I will be true to you.' See, 
I have had a motto engraved inside — Treu 
nnd Festr 

*'I love you," said Angela, "and oi course 
I will be true to you, Harry dear ; I have 
promised to be your wife." 

At this moment Frank appeared suddenly 
at the entrance Of the yew-tree arbour, where 
ih^JiancSs were sitting. 

" I am sorry to interrupt a tender scene," 
sh|2 said in a mocking voice ; " but if you 
want to catch your train, Harry, you had 
better come, for the dog-cart has been at 
the door for five minutes; only I suppose 
you can neither of you, under the circum- 
stances^ be expected to keep count of time. 
Say youi good-byes ; I won't disturb them,'' 
and she disappeared again. • 
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Five minutes afterwards, Harry was seated 
in the dog-cart, as it rattled away towards 
the station, looking back wistfully, as long 
as he could see them, at the two cousins 
standing on the doorstep. 

"So he has gone!" said Frank. "Why 
don't you cry, Angel ? I thought lovers al- 
ways cried when they were separated I '* 



CHAPTER X. 

** She is a Gipsy- woman, and she has 
The wild and wizard beauty of her race." 

Longfellow. 

Heidelberg! The name thrills one. At 
this very sunset hour how. well one can 
picture the dear, romantic, beautiful old 
town ! The sun is flaming on the red stone 
massive towers of the castle. Behind are 
the dark, forest-clad hills, a pale, crescent 
moon rising above them. The western sky 
and the waters of the Neckar flame with 
crimson and gold. In the town the good 
citizens stand at their shop doors; the 
women knit ; the men smoke, A band is 
playing; parties of students go by, with 
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much loud laughing and jesting. Twilight 
falls ; the lights twinkle out, and are reflected 
in the river. A boat glides by; from it 
comes softly over the water the sound of a 
volkslied— 

" O Heidelberg, O Heidelberg, 
Du Wundersch6ne Stadt ! " 

It was . now the month of August, and 
Angela had been four or five weeks in 
Heidelberg, and had quite settled down to 
the ways of the Professor's quiet household. 
It was a simple happy life. Every morning 
Angela crossed the bridge (the Professor 
lived on the right hand side of the river), on 
her way to early Mass. The day passed in 
helping Fraulein Marta in her housekeeping, 
and in reading, working, and writing her 
letters to Harry, under the linden trees of 
the garden. In the afternoon the Fraulein 
always took her knitting up to the castle 
grounds, and she and Angela would sit in the 
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shade there and listen to the band, and chat 
with a dozen acquaintances. Then in the 
evening Angela liked to listen to the talk of 
the Professor and his learned friends, as 
they sat in the garden and smoked and 
drank their beer or coffee; or else there 
would be some concert or opera to attend, 
or, perhaps, Angela would sit alone in the 
window of her little room, and watch the 
moonlight shining silver on the Neckar, the 
orange reflections of the lamps in the water, 
the town on the opposite -bank, with its many 
lights twinkling in the distance, and, up 
above all, the mighty ruin and the dark 
curves of the wooded hills. The castle took 
a strong hold of Angela's imagination. She 
dreamed of the days when the " Queen of 
Hearts" lived there, and wove a dozen 
fanciful romances in her brain till every nook 
and comer of the old building had its story 
to her. 
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One day Fraulein Marta had gone to 
Frankfort to see a married sister. The 
Professor was at the University, and Angela, 
left alone, determined to spend the morning 
at her beloved castle. It was a hot day, and 
by the time she had climbed the hill she 
was very tired. However, she had plenty 
of time before her in which to rest, and 
having in her pocket food both for body and 
mind, in the shape of a " butter-brod^^ and a 
volume of Uhland's poems, she felt quite 
independent, and ready to stay all day in 
the gardens and woods. She went into the 
Winter Garden, and climbing a little way 
into the wood above it, sat down on the 
ground to rest in such a position, that 
although she was close to the garden, she 
was herself unseen. It was deliciously cool 
under the shade of the beech trees ; the wind 
rustled softly in the leaves ; the air was full 
of warm scents ; Angela settled herself com- 
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fortably in her mossy nest, and rested her 
head against one of the twisted roots of the 
gnarled old trees. The wind played softly 
with her hair, blowing the little curls from 
her forehead, her eyes looked up into the 
depths of greenery above; then gradually 
her eyelids drooped, the sound of the wind 
became a distant murmur, — Angela was 
asleep. 

Some hours passed before she woke, and 
then it was to the sound of a man's voice 
somewhere close by, reading or reciting verses 
in tones full of strength and sweetness. 
Angela scarcely knew whether she were yet 
awake, but enchained by the music of the 
rhythm, and the deep melody of the voice, 
listened dreamily. 

" We shall become the same ; we shall be one 
Spirit within two frames ; oh, wherefore two ? 
One passion in twin hearts. .... 
One hope within two wills, one will beneath 
Two overshadowing minds ; one life, one death, 
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One heaven, one hell, one immortality, 
And one annihilation." 

Angela seemed to be listening to a revela- 
tion from heaven. This, then, was Love; — 
a very different feeling to the calm affection 
she felt for Harry. Like a sudden inspira- 
tion it flashed across her that she had given 
up her birthright for a mess of pottage, that 
she had it in her to love, but as yet had 
never known what true love was. This 
feeling was scarcely a thought, it was too 
vague, it did as yet but stir in embryo ; but 
from that moment all the dim doubts and 
fears that had moved Angela's mind found 
a shape and a name. 

With the cessation of the voice that re- 
peated those marvellous lines, Angela re- 
turned to consciousness of actual life, and 
springing to her feet, saw that the owner of 
the voice was a dark, handsome man, sitting 
on the rustic seat immediately below her, 
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and who, from the book in his hand, had 
evidently been reading to his companion, a 
pretty fair girl. Although not ten paces 
from Angela they had not suspected her 
presence; for in her sleeping posture she 
had been quite invisible and motionless. 
Now, as she moved, the crackling of the 
branches startled them, and Vivian Vane, 
for he was the reader of the poetry, saw a 
lovely vision framed in a setting of foliage. 
There stood Angela in her white morning 
dress, the sunlight flickering through the 
trees on the rich luxuriance of her brown 
hair, one long tress of which had escaped from 
its bands, and fell down far below her waist 
Her tall figure looked dignified enough as 
she stood there, holding her head erect with 
her usual queenly grace of bearing; but 
there was something very youthful and 
innocent in the wondering look of the dark 
eyes, in the soft red lips and the delicate 
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bloom of the cheeks. The colour flushed 
deeper there as she caught the look of sur- 
prised admiration in the handsome stranger's 
black eyes, and with a slight bow, and a 
Verzeihe mir, Angela disappeared hurriedly 
into the wood. 

« 

Vivian Vane would have given worlds 
to follow her, but as he was in the midst 
of an animated flirtation with a young 
American lady whom he had met at the 
Adler H6tel, he could not treat his com- 
panion so cavalierly as to rush away in 
pursuit of an unknown pretty face, and 
he was obliged to swallow his impatience 
as best he might. The day before he 
had seen Angela at Mass in the Church 
of the Holy Ghost, and had been struck 
by her exceeding beauty and the spirituality 
of her expression. Now she seemed to appear 
ta him as the embodiment of the ideal love 
he had dreimied of as he read Shelley's lines. 
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and he registered a mental vow that he 
would not leave Heidelberg till he had 
found out who she was. 

Angela went on into the beech -wood, 
following one of the tiny paths that climbed 
the hill, until after many twistings and 
turnings she found herself deep in the 
heart of the forest. It was very lovely 
there, the smooth grey trunks of. the trees 
were like the pillars of some cathedral 
aisle, underfoot grew tall bracken mingled 
with clumps of briar and twisted wreaths 
of honeysuckle. The sunbeams were 
tangled above in the layers of foliage, 
and down below there was a cool green 
shade. Angela walked on, gathering wild 
pinks, blue -bells, and campanulas, think- 
ing of the poetry she had listened to, and 
curiously haunted too by the eyes of that 
black - moustached man. Who was he.^ 
,she wondered. Was that pretty girl his 
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sister, or his lady-love, or his wife ? Then 
Angela sat down on the moss and fern, 
and, beginning to find out that she was 
hungry, took out her roll of bread, and ate 
her simple luncheon. The day was farther 
advanced than she imagined, for she had 
slept for some hours, and time had also 
passed quickly while she was gathering 
her wild flowers and dreaming aBout the 
poetry. Now, with the decline of the 
afternoon, the weather changed and. grew 
heavy and oppressive, the shade of the 
trees became darker, and to Angela's dismay 
there was a far-off rumbling like the sound 
of distant thunder. She had been reading 
Uhland's "Schwarze Ritter/' and at first 
felt with a shudder as if the- growing gloom 
of the forest were a reflection from the 
sombre weird poem ; but in another moment 
Angela saw that a real tangible storm was 

« 

coming, and that she must make haste and 
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find shelter if she would escape a wetting. 
She hastily retraced her steps down the 
little path, while meantime heavy drops 
of rain had begun to patter on the roof 
of leaves above her head. 

On a sudden there came a blinding flash 
of lightning, almost immediately followed 
by a crash of thunder, and the rain poured 
down on the leaves with a heavy mono- 
tonous sound. As yet it was dry under- 
neath, but soon the wet leaves would no 
longer be much shelter, and besides, was 
not the lightning danga-ous under these 
tall trees ? Angela felt somewhat frightened, 
and she was still more alarmed when the 
path after many twistings began to ascend 
the hill again. She must have taken the 
wrong turning. There was no help for it but 
to go back again, and she began to do so, 
while the rain now forcing its. way through 
the trees, made her thin dress cling 
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to her neck and arms, and the rumbling 
thunder ^nd fierce glare of the lightning 
confused and terrified her. At this moment, 
there appeared round the turn of the little 
path a person so strange and weird-looking, 
that she might have been the genius 6f the 
storm. A tall, dark, old woman, with a red 
and yellow handkerchief twisted round her 
head, beneath which showed plaits of grey 
hair. She wore long gold earrings, and was 
altogether fantastically dressed. White and 
gleaming teeth, and piercing black eyes, 
lighted up her swarthy wrinkled face. 
Somehow, the strange apparition seemed 
vaguely familiar to Angda, and it was a relief 
to see a human being. 

** Can you tell me where I can find shelter 
from the storm, mother ? " she said. 

To her unbounded surprise the old woman 
replied by throwing herself on her knees 
and kissing the girl's hands and the skirt of 
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her dress, amidst passionate sobs and broken 
exclamations. For one moment Angela 
thought she had met with a madwoman, 
the next, a sudden light flashed across her, 
and she exclaimed — 

" You are Zelda, my mother^s foster- 
mother ! " 

"She knows me," said the old woman 
rapturously. " Stars of light, I thank thee ! 
But fool that I am to chatter here, when 
the rain is wetting thee to the skin, 
my darling. Come with me." She took 
Angela's hand, and led her rapidly up the 
i|)ath till they came to a small hut, scarcely 
larger than a dog-kennel, and, probably, 
the refuge of some charcoal-burner. Here 
they sat down on a heap of moss, Angela 
glad enough of the rest and shelter, and 
of the protection of her mother's old gipsy 
nurse. It would have made a curious study 
for a painter: the.. dark hut only lighted 
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by an occasional lurid flash of lightning, 
the beautiful girl, and the witch-like old 
woman kneeling before her, and lavishing 
on her caresses and words of endear- 
ment 

"How did you come to know me, 
mother ? '* asked Angela ; '* you have not 
seen nie since I was a tiny child" 

" Know you," repeated Zelda, " when 
your walk, your eyes, the very way you 
hold your head, like the leading stag of 
the herd, is your mother again, as she 
was when she lived with old Zelda in 
Vienna. You are fairer than she was, 
more beautiful, perhaps. I can see your 
Saxon father in you; but you ara my 
darling, come to me again. Oh, never 
shall I forget, how, after singing, — singing, 
till thousands hung on every breath, 
and when she ceased, the shouting was 
as the winter storm roaring through the 
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pine forest, and flowers and jewels fell at 
her feet, as patter down the dead branches, 
then she would come home to me, and lay 
her sweet head on my bosom, and sleep as 
innocently as she had done when a tiny 
babe." 

" Why did you ever leave her ? " said 
Angela who had listened to all the old 
woman said with eager attention. 

" Why ? Ah, my dove, the Romany dies 
in the close - prisoned air of towns and 
houses. I pined for the forests again; for 
freedom and the starlight around me. For 
years I had languished away from my people 
for the sake of my darling, but, when she 
had a husband to love and protect her, then 
I said good-bye. I heard where she was ; 
many times I came to see her and her child ; 
and then she died, and my life seemed bound 
up in hers. I lay for dead too. For months 
the dark shadow was on me, and then I 
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arose and sought to find her child, but your 
father had left Florence, and no one knew 
where he had gone. I could never hear 
again of you. Once a Romany told me he 
had seen your father here in Heidelberg. 
Straight I came here ; but it was too late, he 
had gone. Ever since, I have wandered 
from country to country seeking you, and 
now I have seen you again ere I die." 

Zelda spoke rapidly in a voice broken by 
sobs, and her German, with its foreign 
accent, and mingled with unknown words, 
was difficult to follow, but it seemed a voice 
out of the past to Angela, and brought back 
so vividly the remembrance of herself as a 
little child between two loving parents whom 
she would never see again, that, half choked 
with the rush of memory and sorrow, she 
laid her head on the old woman's bosom and 
burst into a passion of tears. 

"There, there," said Zelda tenderly. 
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" they are with the saints, my darling. Do 
not weep, or how can they be happy in 
heaven, if their white robes are wet with 
your tears." 

A tremendous crash of thunder interrupted 
her, and the girl pressed closer to the gipsy's 
side, the old and young woman both silent, 
listening to the storm as it howled through 
the forest. From time to time Angela shi- 
vered slightly, to Zelda's great distress. 

" You are cold, my darling, you are wet, 
you are tired," she said. "If I had only 
met you before the storm came on I " 

** Did you know, then, that I was 
here ! " 

"Yes, I had seen you in the church for 
many mornings past I had found out that 
you were indeed my darling, and were liv- 
ing now with that owlish Professor. Then, 
to-day I saw you come up to the castle, 
and, as I knew the storm would come at 
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jiightfall I followed you, but missed the path 
you had taken, so I did not meet you before 
the rain began. But, cheer thee, my darling, 
the thunder is already more distant, soon it 
will be fine again." 

Zelda spoke truly ; the storm was clearing ; 
the thundf r rumbled further and further off ; 
the rain became less heavy, then ceased to 
fall, and the yellow evening sun glimmered 
out from between the heavy black clouds, 
touching every wet leaf and grass blade with 
radiance. 

Zelda and Angela emerged from their place 
of refuge, and the old woman led the way 
by a steep path down the hill to the town. 
She told Angela that she had a room in one 
of the houses by the Neckar's edge, and 
begged the girl to come in there and rest, 
drink some hot coffee, and have her wet 
things dried, before crossing the river and 
going home, nearly a mile further on. 
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Angela, tired and wet, consented gladly, 
and Zelda opened the door of one of the 
tumbledown old houses by the bridge. There 
was a noise of men drinking and singing in 
the lower rooms, but Zelda led Angela up a 
dark staircase, unlocked a door, and ushered 
her into a clean though poorly furnished 
room. 

'* Now, my darling," said the old Romany, 
'*take off your wet dress and shoes, and I 
will dry them. In one moment you shall have 
some coffee to warm your soul ; and while 
you wait I will dress you in the dress your 
mother sang in (she gave it to me when she 
married), and then I shall think I see my own 
child once more." 

Zelda went to a carved oak chest which 
stood in one corner of the room, and took from 
it a long white silk dress, embroidered with 
gold, from the folds of which a strange scent 
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of Eastern perfumes floated into the air. 
Angela gave a cry of delight ; her mother's 
picture had been painted in this dress. 

She looked wonderfully beautiful when 
her wet, limp, dirty morning dress had 
been exchanged for this strange theatrical 
garment. It hung straight down, leaving 
the arms bare to the points of the shoulders, 
and was completed by golden sandals, 
golden bracelets, and a gold star above 
the forehead. Angela felt as if she had 
stepped into some fairy tale, so strange 
were all her surroundings, and the exhaus- 
tion produced by fatigue, hunger, and the 
influence of the storm, and of her own 
emotion, all added to the odd misty feeling 
of unreality. 

The sun was setting in a calm glory 
after the storm, and Angela stepped from 
the window on to the balcony overhanging 
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the Neckar to look at the western sky^ 
while Zelda bustted about drying the 
girl's clothes and preparing the steaming 
coffee. 



CHAPTER XI. 

** A face flashed like a cymbal on hid ^ce. 
And shook, with silent clangour, brain and heart. 
Transfiguring him to music. Thus, eyen thus, 
He, too, received his sacramental gift 
With eucharistic meanings, — ^for he loved." 

Mrs Browning. 

Vivian Vane, on his way home from India, 
was staying for a few days in Heidelberg 
in order to consult Professor Schleiermacher, 
the great Oriental scholar, on some question 
of philology. Vivian was a man with man/ 
sides to his nature ; a great capacity for 
enjoying life, and a disposition to follow 
the impulse of the moment, whithersoever 
it led him. It is not much to be won- 

« 

dered at, therefore, that he had hitherto 
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neglected the literary business which had 
brought him to the University town for the 
charms of the romantic castle, the cool 
shade of the summer woods, and the amuse- 
ment of flirting with some pretty American 
girls staying at the Adler Hdtel. This 
evening he had persuaded the brother of 
these charming Americans to accompany 
him for a row on the river, and the two 
young men were letting their boat drift 
with the stream as they enjoyed the beauty 
of the sunset after the storm. From be- 
tween the heavy black clouds a vivid yellow 
light had burst forth, gilding in the strangest 
way the piers of the bridge, the tree tops, 
ihe quaint houses by the water's edge, and 
causing the shadows to appear intensely 
black by contrast A chime of church bells 
was sounding the Angelus. From one of 
the houses by the water came the tinkling 
of a zither. Vivian was silent, watching the 
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magical beauty of this effect, his mind lost 
in dreamy imaginings through which floated 
the lovely face of the girl he had seen in 
the church and the wood. Presently the 
black clouds rolled further apart, that 
strange gilding faded, and the western sky 
became one blaze of glorious colour, amber, 
gold, crimson, purple, and a baiid of clear 
intense beryl gpreen. Vivian could not help 
being reminded of the vision in the Apoca- 
lypse — " And the foundations of the city 
were garnished with all manner of precious 
stones, jasper, and sapphire, and chalcedony, 
and emerald, and the glory of God did 
lighten it." 

He was repeating them softly, as he gazed 
at this sunset sky, when his eyes happened 
to fall on one of the riverside houses, and he 
was startled by a curious and beautiful picture. 
From an upper story window a dark carved 
wooden balcony projected over the water, and 
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on this balcony stood a woman with bare white 
arms, in a curious dress of white and gold, 
with a star glittering above her forehead. 
The evening light fell on her, and surrounded 
her with a kind of aureole, so that she looked 
more like the vision of a saint seen by some 
mediaeval devotee than a mere creature of 
flesh and blood. No wonder Vivian was 
bewildered between surprise and admiration. 
He could only gasp out " Look there ! " as 
he caught his friend by the shoulder. 

" Good heavens ! my dear fellow, don't do 
that ! " exclaimed the American. " You will 
upset this cockle-shell of a boat By Jupiter, 
what a picture ! " he continued, as he caught 
sight of the direction of Vivian's eyes. 
" What a beautiful girl ! What an extra- 
ordinary dress! Who can she be?" 

" She looks like the girl your sister and I 
saw in the Winter Garden/' replied Vivian, 
** if she be a human being at all. If I were 
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a Catholic I should fancy the Madonna had 
appeared to us. Pull ashore, Stanley, I 
must find out who she is." 

" Some actress, probably," said Stanley ; 
*' you had better not see her closer, or the 
illusion may vanish." 

Vivian did not answer, but seized both 
oars himself, and commenced to pull towards 
the bank. 

" You can't go into those houses, Vane," 
continued the American in a tone of remon- 
strance ; ** all the worst characters in Heidel- 
berg live there — cut-throats, thieves, what- 
not. You will get into trouble if you don't 
mind." 

" So much the better," said Vivian, with a 
laugh ; " I have been here a whole week, 
and not had an adventure yet. Come along, 
Stanley." 

Stanley shook his head. 

*' Good-bye, then ; expect me when you see 

VOL. I. o 
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me. I am going into the Venus-hill, and shall 
not come out again for a year and a day ! " 
and springing ashore, he waved his hand to 
Stanley, ran up some steps, and in at a dark 
door. 

Stanley tried to wait near by, but the 
current was so strong that, spite of his best 
efforts, he could not manage the boat un- 
assisted; he was carried some way down 
the stream, and was glad to hail a boatman, 
and get his help to bring the boat to the 
shore. 

Meanwhile Vivian, after stumbling along 
a dark passage, opened a door, and saw 
before him a number of men singing and 
drinking. The light from this open door 
also showed him a crooked winding staircase 
to his right, which was just what he wanted. 
He would have closed the door quietly and 
made his way upstairs, but he had been 
seen. There was a shout; two or three 
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men sprang up ; a table was overturned, and 
a swarthy fellow, with gold earrings and 
long black curls, dashed up the stairs in 
pursuit of him, calling to him to "come 
back." 

Vivian's blood was up ; he turned round, 
seized the be-ringletted one by the collar, 
and dropped him down the stairs, bounded 
up the remainder of the way, opened a door, 
and found himself in the presence of a 
dark, wrinkled old woman, and of his starry 
vision. 

But his pursuers were close upon him ; at 
the open door there was a scuffle, and Vivian 
saw, without looking, the ominous flash of 
a knife. But, at the same moment, the knife 
was knocked aside, there was a scream from 
the old woman, and the white-robed girl fell 
forward into his arms, while the gipsies re- 
coiled in dismay. Angela had seen the knife 
glance, and had knocked the blade aside, the 
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sharp point of it slightly scratching her arm. 
She was utterly exhausted by fatigue, 
hunger, and all the various excitements of 
the day ; her nerves were thoroughly over- 
strained; and now h^r position amongst 
these wild angry men, the loud voices, and 
the flash of steel, terrified her so much, that 
though she had the presence of mind to 
strike the knife aside, no sooner had she 
done so than she fainted dead away. Zelda 
was cursing the gipsies, who were tumbling 
backwards down the stairs, in deadly fear of 
the Evil Eye. Vivian was standing with an 
unconscious girl in his arms. Truly, here 
was an adventure indeed ! He carried Angela 
near the window, and laid her gently on the 
floor, with her head in old Zelda's lap. Then 
he bound up the little cut the girl had re- 
ceived with a piece of his handkerchief, 
feeling, as he saw the blood that stained 
the round white arm, that he would gladly 
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have paid for every drop of it with pangs of 
torture. 

It was a strange weird scene ; the twilight 
was beginning to fall, and the corners of 
the room were almost dark, though the' 
western sky was still glowing with amber 
light On the bare dark floor lay Angela, 
her head thrown back, her face deadly 
pale, her eyes shut, her rich, strange dress 
spotted with blood. Zelda had torn it open 
that the air might revive her, and her 
beautiful round throat, and marble-white, 
blue-veined bosom, were partially exposed. 
Vivian was kneeling beside her, fanning 
her and dashing water on her, and soon 
saw her begin to revive. There was a 
litde shudder, a sigh, then the lips began 
to resume somewhat of their natural hue, 
and the eyes opened. 

*' Where am I .^ Take me home, Zelda," 
she said in German. 
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"Yes, my darling, yes, my white dove," 
said the old woman, signing impatiently to 
Vivian to leave them ; he had risen on 
seeing that Angela was beginning to recover 
'consciousness, and was standing behind 
her, where she could not see him. 

In obedience to Zelda's gestures of com- 
mand he softly left the room, but he could 
not bring himself to go farther, without at 
least finding out who the heroine of his 
adventure could be. The first words he 
heard were — 

'' Is he hurt, Zelda ? " 

" Hurt ! " said Zelda contemptuously ; 
*^not he! Drink this, my darling. He 
has gone, and you shall go home directly." 

" Am I gone ? " thought Vivian ; " here I 
will stay until you pass me, and then I shall 
get speech with my mysterious beauty." 

So he leant back against the rail of the 
stairs, and waited patiently. But he was 
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doomed to disappointment. Zelda, after 
dressing Angela again in her own clothes, 
led her out by a door on the other side of 
the room, and down into the street, and 
when, after waiting for nearly half an hour, 
Vivian first knocked, and then boldly opened 
the door, he found the birds flown. 

It was nearly dark by this time, but, by 
lighting a series of matches, he contrived 
to inspect the room. It was barely and 
poorly furnished, with the exception of a 
carved oak chest into which the white and 
gold dress, crumpled, wet with water, stained 
with blood, had been hastily thrust. Evi- 
dently it was an assumed costume. Vivian 
examined it, but could form no conclusion 
about it, though all sorts of wild ideas ran 
through his mind. Then he reflected that 
if he remained there he might be attacked 
again and not get off so easily, or he might 
be taken for a would-be burglar, so he went 
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through the open door by which the inmates 
of the room had evidently gone out, and 
groped his way down a steep dark staircase 
to a door, after fumbling with the latch 
for some time, contrived to open it, and 
found himself in the lighted street 

This was in truth an adventure ! Vivian 
was much too excited to go quietly back 
to the hotel to dinner, he must find out some- 
thing about his fair unknown. Opposite, 
in the little narrow dirty street, was a small 
baker's shop; he went in there, and asked 
the man who was behind the counter, if 
he could tell him who lived in the tall 
house at the corner by the river. The 
baker shrugged his shoulders. 

'* No one good, loveworthy sir ; gipsies, 
thieves — a bad lot." 

'^ I see there a dark old woman with a 
red and yellow handkerchief on her head,** 
said Vivian. 
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" Yes, mein Herry that is Zelda, the 
Rommany ; an old witch ; harmless enough, 
/ think, though they do say she has the 
Evil Eye ; she always buys her bread 
here, and is a good customer." 

"And who is the beautiful, tall, fair 
girl who was with her to-day ? " 

The baker shook his head. 

"I never saw any one with her," he 
said ; " Zelda is only here and there, as you 
may say, niein Herr^ as a swallow touches ; 
here to-day, gone to-morrow, and not coming 
back for months and months, but she has 
always been alone." 

Evidently no information was to be got 
here. Vivian laid a coin on the counter, 
said good evening, and left the shop. He 
lingered about making more vain inquiries 
at a wine-shop, and a Jew pawnbroker's, and 
at last he saw, issuing from the door of the 
house where Zelda lived, two men, — the 
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swarthy one with the curls and earrings 
who had attempted to stab him, and another. 
He determined to accost them, and crossing 
the road, laid his hand on the sleeve of one 
of them. It was rather a reckless thing 
to do, for the street was lonely and ill- 
lighted, and the neighbourhood bad; but 
Vivian was not only daring but feverish 
with curiosity, and, perhaps, some stronger 
passion. 

The man swore and tried to shake him 
off. 

" Gently, my friend 1 " said Vivian ; " I 
don't mean you any harm. I bear no 
ill-will for your attempt to make an end 
of me just now. Serve me right for going 
where I had no business." 

" Let me pass," said the man, cowed by 
Vivian's cool tone. 

*' In a minute," continued he, *' I only 
want to ask you a question first. Now, 
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look here, my friends, if you can tell me 
who was that lady in white, who, no offence 
to you, probably saved me from an ugly 
stab just now, you shall have a gulden a 
piece/' 

" I know no more than the Three Kings 
of Cologne ! " was the answer. 

" 1 tell you, Caspar, it was the Queen 
of Heaven herself/' broke in the second 
man in a low, eager voice; "only you are 
such a heathen Egyptian that you do not 
believe in the Blessed Mary." 

** I don't know," repeated the other, half 
awed, half surly; then, with a sudden 
change of tone, "Give the poor Romany 
a trink geld^ noble sir, for the sake of the 
lady you love." 

Vivian saw they were genuinely ignor- 
ant, and giving them some money, walked 
on. 

There was not much use in further 
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search that night, but he returned to the 
hotel, determined to find out the name of 
his mysterious beauty, and accomplish an 
introduction to her before he left Heidel- 
berg. Strangely enough, however, he failed 
utterly in his search. 

The next day, on going to Zelda's 
house, he found that the old gipsy had 
disappeared, taking the key of her room 
with her. Her companion was not to be 
met, either in the castle, the churches, or 
the streets, and at last Vivian had to 
leave Heidelberg, almost feeling that his 
strange adventure had formed part of 
some vivid dream. 

During the time he remained in Heidel- 
berg, Vivian had several interviews at 
the University with the Professor. The 
latter, however, either did not catch his 
name, or did not recognise its similarity 
with that of Angela's Verlobte, or, more 
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probably, could not bring back his mind 
from abstruse speculation to such an 
everyday topic ; and thus, oddly enough, 
Vivian spent several hours in the com- 
pany of the very man with whom this 
object of most of his thoughts was living, 
and never found out that she was his 
brother's fiancde. 

The result of Angela's wetting and . 
adventure was a bad feverish cold, which 
kept her in bed for more than a week, at 
the end of which time Fraulein Marta 

* 

took her away for change of air to a little 
farm among the mountains. There she 
had some very happy weeks of simple 
country life, and having very little to do, 
invented, d propos to Vivian, a good many 
romances in her girlish mind. She wrote 
to Harry all about her meeting with 
Zelda (who by the way had followed her 
to Einsiedel), but omitted for some unde- 
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fined reason to say anything about the 
scene in the gipsy's house. Harry might 
be vexed at her having taken part in 
such an adventure ; besides, he had told 
her he was jealous, and though, of 
course, he could have no reason to be so 
of a man to whom she had never spoken, 
still it was as well to give him no sub- 
ject for his fancies to fix upon, so she 
did not mention the stranger to him. 



CHAPTER XII. 

** A piard-like spirit, beautiful and swift.'' 

Shelley. 

Vivian went home to England, and after 
spending a couple of weeks at St MichaeFs 
Court, his father's place in Devonshire, went 
over to Ireland to stay with his brother. 
Captain Vane, in the cavalry barracks at 
BallincoUig. The two brothers were glad 
to be together again, for though they differed 
widely in character, they had always loved 
each other dearly. 

The first night Vivian was at BallincoUig, 
he and Harry were sitting over the fire in 
Captain Vane's barrack-room at about one 
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o'clock A.M., Harry smoking, Vivian mixing 
and consuming brandy and soda. 

Though the two brothers were both 
strikingly handsome, and there was a certain 
family likeness apparent between them, they 
offered a marked contrast, not only in 
character but in appearance. Harry was 
somewhat the taller, and more strongly 
and largely made, his hair was black like 
his brother's, but his eyes were blue, and 
there was a stern proud repose in 
his face, like the effigy of a crusader 
on some old tomb. Vivian had not only 
the flashing black eyes, and the supple 
strength, joined to an indolent grace of a 
man of Southern Europe, but there was 
in his whole face a fire and mobility which 
is more often seen in an Italian than in an 
Englishman. He was tall and slightly, 
though well made, with the natural grace in 
all his attitudes, and the air of distinction 
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that Vandyke gives to his cavaliers. His 
brow was full of power and thought, the 
nose delicately cut, as also was the proud 
and sensitive mouth, which latter feature, 
however, was almost concealed by a heavy 
silky black moustache. The chin was 
firmly moulded, the skin smooth, clear, and 
rather dark in hue, the hands soft, white, 
and well-shaped, but full of nerve and steel- 
like force. Vivian's most characteristic 
point lay, however, in his eyes ; they flashed 
out from under thick level black brows, as 
brilliant and expressive a pair as was ever 
possessed by any mortal. Sometimes they 
sparkled with merriment through the long 
black lashes that shaded them ; sometimes 
they were dark and gloomy as black, still 
water ; sometimes they were full of a sombre 
fire; and sometimes they were as soft and 
pathetic as the eyes of a spaniel or a deer. 
It is difficult to describe his character, 

VOL. I. p 
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for the most striking part of it lay in an 
individuality, a certain magnetism of tem- 
perament, which is too impalpable a thing 
to express in written words. Vivian Vane 
possessed an almost magical power of 
personal fascination; but so subtle and 
delicate is this power that it is hopeless 
to attempt to convey any idea of it through 
the coarse medium of pen and ink. It is 
a force belonging to the whole individuality, 
and not due to any oj^c quality. How- 
ever, a slight analysis of his characteristics 
may contribute to a better understanding 
of the dominion he exercised over the 
minds and affections of those about him. 
In the first place, he had in his nature a 
volcanic force of intense passion, which he 
poured forth in devotion to intellectual ideas, 
and which made him appear with ordinary 
people as some strong river flowing swiftly 
to the sea in comparison with a shallow 
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duck-pond. He had an excitable tempera- 
ment, a swift, keen, powerful intellect, a vivid, 
fervid imagination, a warm, loving heart, 
and in his ardent soul burned some of the 
divine fire of genius; and yet there was 
in his character a strand of weakness. In 
his intellect even he missed the concentra- 
tion which is only gained at the cost of 
some narrowness ; and in his moral nature, 
though he had, with deliberation^ an intense 
power of self-control, he was so impression- 
able that he was always liable to be swept 
away by the impulse of the moment, when 
he had not previously fixed his determina- 
tion. He had by nature a fiery temper, 
but had it under a strong discipline, and 
seemed always extraordinarily sweet-tem- 
pered from his indifference to little annoy- 
ances and contrarieties. He was a most 
attractive companion, partly from a total 

« 

absence of conceit or restless vanity, partly 
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from a manner not only perfect in its 
polished courtesy, but so soft, gentle, and 
unassuming, that it formed a strange and 
most charming contrast to his native fire 
and the brilliant superiority of his mind. 
It was little wonder that he was liked by 
men and loved by women, spite of not a 
few faults, of a taste for sarcasm, and of 
his genius, that greatest of all faults to the 
commonplace. 

There had been a long silence between 
the brothers; Harry was looking into the 
burning coals, and puffing thoughtfully at 
his cigar; Vivian gently stroking the head 
of his brother's little fox-terrier, which had 
nestled itself on his" knee. At last he 
looked up and said — 

** Well, old felloV, and when are you going 
to be executed ? I wish you could have heard 
the 'groans of the dying* with which they 
told me at St Michael's that you were going 
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to marry a papist and a pauper. Of course 
my mother dilated on the former subject, 
and my father on the latter." 

" I don't care a hang what they think 
about it/' said Harry. " My mother is safe 
to become fond of Angela when she 
knows her, and as to my father, thank 
the Lord! I'm independent of his 
money." 

" You may thank heaven for that ! " said 
Vivian emphatically. "And you are quite 
right to marry the woman you love, that 
is to say, if you must marry at all. I sup- 
pose you want the fruit of your body to 
come after you at Compton, however; and 
you will settle down, and hunt the fox, and 
shoot the pheasant, and attend magistrates' 
meetings, and have a fair English wife at 
the head of your table, and a family of 
blooming sons and daughters growing up 
around you; and, in fact, live honoured 
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and happy, and like the typical English 
gentleman." 

There was such a tone of sadness in 
Vivian's voice, that Harry looked up in 
surprise. "Hullo, old fellow," he said, 
" why do you talk like that ? Why 
shouldn't you do ditto. I suppose you 
haven't married a black wife since you've 
been away, have you ? " 

" Neither black nor white," said Vivian, 
laughing ; 

' I will take some savage woman, 
She shall rear my dusky race.' 

I am not sure that I shouldn't prefer 
her to the artificialities of the 'girl of the 
period.' However, I don't think you 
will see me married to either the 'squalid 
savage' or the doll of fashionable civilisa- 
tion. I intend to wait till I find my ideal, 
and I never have seen anything like her 
yet" 
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'* I don't know what your ideal may be 
of course," said Harry, "but I don't see 
why you should sneer at women as you 
do. I am sure there are plenty of good 
ones." 

*' Good!" said Vivian ; " if you call ig- 
norant innocence goodness, I will grant 
that you may find it — among school girls ; 
but wait until the girl develops into the 
married woman of London society, and 
where is her innocence gone to then ? 
Bah ! we men are bad enough, but at 
least we have some idea of honour and 
truth; and look at the lives of most 
women, women in society, I mean. Look 
at their falseness, their jealousies, and 
intrigues, and ceaseless, petty strivings 
for position, and attempts to outshine 
their neighbours. A girl leaves school, 
and from thenceforth her life is passed in 
a round of shopping, visiting, and party 
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going. She dresses, or rather undresses, 
dances, talks, and flirts to catch a husband 
with money and rank, and after that to 
keep a train of admirers. She never does 
a hand's turn of useful work in all her 
life ; she toils not, neither does she spin ; 
she knows no more of the meaning of 
love^ than that china image there, though 
I daresay, she prostitutes the word to a 
passing fancy or passion. She hates her 
maternal duties, tries to escape them as 
far as possible, and leaves the care of her 
children to servants. She drags down to 
her level her husband and lovers, — ^for, if 
to love a woman may be a liberal educa- 
tion, to love most women is a liberal 
education in folly, petty spite, and narrow- 
mindedness. She makes an idol of con- 
ventionality, and wages a deadly war 
against all that is natural or original. She 

■ 

fights son acharnementy as the French 
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say^ for orthodox Christianity, and against 
all who would think for themselves, though 
her life is about as far as may be imagined 
from the Sermon on the Mount, though 
she would be the first to stone the woman 
who was found out^ and though 

' At every word a reputation dies ; ' 

and she brings into the world sons worthy 
q\ such a mother, and daughters who will 
in their turn lead a life of purposeless 
indolence and unhealthy excitement, and 
give birth to a generation yet further 
enfeebled and deteriorated." 

Harry listened with great astonishment to 
this tirade which Vivian delivered with an 
appearance of great excitement, walking 
rapidly up and down the room, and gesticu- 
lating as he spoke ; though as according to 
his custom when he was in earnest his voice 
was almost lower than usual, and the tones 
of it soft, though impressive. 
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Harry puffed at his cigar for a second or 
two before he answered, then he said, " You 
are very bitter about women. What sort of 
creature is the ideal to be ? " 

"A woman who is beautiful, but not a 
coquette; innocent with the innocence of 
purity, not of ignorance; who has both 
mind and soul ; whom I can worship as an 
angel, and love as a woman, and who 
will love me — as I dream of being loved." 

** And you have never seen her yet ? " 

"Never!" said Vivian, thinking as he 
spoke of the lovely face he had seen at 
Heidelberg. 

" But you have loved in your life ? '* 
continued Harry. 

"Yes, I loved onccy only once really, 
and the woman I loved threw me over 
for the sake of her diamonds and her 
opera-box and her reputations^ he added 
with a bitter sneer. 
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There was a minute's silence, then 
Vivian said, " However, I haven't broken 
my heart, you see, and I don't intend 
to; don't let us talk about it any more. 
You know, old boy, I wish you joy 
with all my heart, and because I have 
been running down women in general, 
pray don't imagine that I can't ad- 
mire and love the good ones among 
them." 

"All right," said Harry. ''She isn't 
one of your fashionable dolls, she is clever 
and affectionate as well as pretty. How- 
ever, you will see her soon, and judge 
for yourself. I wish I had known you 
were coming back through Heidelberg, 
I would have given you her address there. 
It's awfully jolly to have you back in 
England again, Vivian ! " 

"I used to think of you, Harry," said 
Vivian, "whenever I thought it likely 
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I shouldn't see old England again. When 
the tiger had his paw on my chest, and 
his great yellow eyes glaring into mine, 
and his hot breath stifling me, for a 
second — ^a flash — just before I lost con- 
sciousness, — I saw myself with you, bird's- 
nesting at St Michael's, and heard you 
calling out to me about the hawk's nest; 
do you remember it?" 

Harry nodded, and throwing away his 
cigar, laid his hand on Vivian's shoulder. 

" And," continued Vivian, " I was all 
but swept away once, crossing a half- 
frozen river in Thibet, and had a poor 
look-out for my life amongst the blocks 
of ice. Well, I thought of you then, 
before my mother even. You are more 
than any woman in the world to me, 
Harry." 

Harry felt a curious lump in his throat 
as he answered, "And wife or no wife. 
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Vivian, remember we are to be friends 
and brothers as we always have been." 

" With a love passing the love, of women," 
said Vivian. And then they were both silent ; 
but each felt in his heart such a rush of old 
memories, past scenes of boyhood and youth, 
such a glow of affection for each other, that 
it seemed to them that no love in all the 
world could rival that brotherly friend- 
ship. 



it 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Eren so, when first I saw you, seemed it, lore, 

That among souls allied to mine was yet 

One nearer kindred than life hinted of. 

Oh, bom with me somewhere that men forget, 

And though in years of sight and sound unmet, 

Known for my soul's birth partner well enough ! " 

Dante Gabriel Rossbtti. 



It was a dreary afternoon at the end of 
October. The train was whizzing up to the 
little station at Crofton, bringing home 
Angela Willoughby, for as Aome she felt 
Crofton Hall, in spite of her love for Li^ge 
and Heidelberg. 

On the platform stood Cecil and Jim, who 
helped her out with much alacrity and beam- 
ing faces. 

"- Why aren't you at Winchester ? How 
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do you come to be at home at this time ? " 
inquired Angela as soon as the thought had 
time to strike her. 

" Oh, the scarlet fever broke out, and we 
have all got holidays ; isn't it jolly ? " said Jim. 
" Come along, Angel, Frank is just outside 
in the pony-carriage waiting for you. Never 
mind your luggage ; West will see after it 
all." 

Outside, sure enough, was Frank sitting 
in the low carriage with its fur rugs and 
pretty little iron grey ponies. Frank looks 
very pretty, thought Angela, but thinner and 
paler, and mtcch olcjer. 

Angela is prettier than ever, thought 
Frank, and looks like a queen, somehow. 
" Well, child ! " she said, "jump in, for it's all 
I can do to hold in these two little beasts. 
Give us a kiss, old girl, yoii look blooming, 
and, my goodness, what a swell you are ! 
Did that dress come from Paris ? " 
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" Yes, Lady Treheme gave it to me, 
she's been very kind. How are you, Frank 
dear? Oh, how glad I am to see you 
again I 

"Cecil and Jim," called out Frank, "if 
you don't come this minute I shall drive 
off without you.'* 

Up hurried the boys, Jim suggesting to 
Frank that he should like to drive. 

" I daresay ! " said his sister, " and sit 
behind myself. Well, you are cool ! " 

" Where's Reggie ? " asked Angela as they 
drove off. 

" Gone out shooting,'* said Jim. " Isn't 
it a beastly shame, Angela, they won't let 
me shoot till I'm fourteen, and this fellow 
here might have a gun if he liked and 
shoot, and he doestit care about it! Did 
you ever know such an idiot ? " 

" Oh, for goodness' sake, Jim, don't let 
us hear any more about that," said Frank. 
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"Angel, you'll have such a treat when 
you get home ; Aunt Adelaide is staying 
here." 

" Not really I " exclaimed her cousin. 

** She is ; isn't it lucky grandmamma 
didn't come with you ? The same house 
wouldn't hold the two of them ! '' 

" Don't they ever see each other ? " 

" Oh yes ; they don't say they've quar- 
relled, you know; only they fight like cat 
and dog when they're together, and grand- 
mamma talks about ' Adelaide's temper,' 
and Aunt Adelaide says, * Isn't it melancholy 
to see how poor mamma is given up to the 
things of this world ! ' " 

"Angel will be a still more melancholy 
sight," said Cecil ; " a poor benighted 
Papist !" 

" Perhaps, as I am one, she won't speak 
to me," said Angela hopefully. 

" No fear ! " said Cecil, " she'll try and 

VOL. I. Q 
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convert you, and if she fails shell hate you 
like poison, and if she were to succeed she 
would think you an Angel indeed, for about 
a month, and then drop you entirely, and take 
up with some new angel. She has always 
got an angel on hand ; some converted 
billiard-marker, or runaway nun, or pious 
orphan." 

Amidst chatter and laughter the young 
people drove on. It was growing dark, 
and the ponies' feet began to clink upon 
the road. 

" Bother ! " said Frank, " I do believe 
it's freezing, and the hounds meet for the 
first time to-morrow. By the way, Angel, 
Vivian is coming to-morrow, to stay for all 
the winter. I am so glad ; it's so long 
since he's been here, and he's so awfully 



nice." 



"You don't like him as well as Harry, 
do you, Frank?" asked Jim from behind 
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" Much better/' replied Frank curtly, 
giving the ponies a cut with the whip. 
This the spirited little creatures resented 
by plunging and kicking, Angela held on 
tight, and did not utter a sound; she had 
been too well drilled both by Frank and 
Harry to scream under such circumstances, 
however frightened she felt. However, 
after a minute or two all went smoothly 
again. 

*' I thought they were going to bolt," 
remarked Cecil. "What on earth did you 
hit them for, Frank ? " 

Then came the lodge, and Angela was 
reminded to ask after little Jimmy; and 
presently the lights of the Hall. At the 
schoolroom window, with their noses flat- 
tened against the glass, were the four 
children; and, on hearing the wheels, out 
they all rushed, and Angela was received 
with an amount of joyful acclamation 
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that made her feel like coming home 
indeed. 

The following afternoon Angela went 
down to the village to see some of her 
acquaintances among the poor people. On 
her return sh'e went into the drawing-room, 
and there, standing by the fire, was a 
stranger whom she immediately concluded 
must be Vivian Vane. 

" I am Angela," she said, going forward 
and holding out her hand, *' and you, I sup- 
pose, are Mr Vane ! " but as she spoke, even 
by the dim twilight and the flickering fire, 
they recognised each other. 

" Good Heavens ! " exclaimed Vivian. 

"You here! You Angela! Why" he 

broke off short, too much astonished to 
say more. The blood had rushed to the 
cheeks of both ; they stood looking at each 
other. Angela was the first to recover her 
self-possession. 
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" It was certainly a very different scene in 
which we met last," she said, with a slightly 
nervous laugh. 

** Different indeed ! " he replied, scarcely 
knowing what he said; and his mind flew 
back to that well-remembered and strange 
scene — the hot August evening, the quaint, 
dark, tumble-down house, the swarthy old 
woman, the fainting girl with the gold star 
above her forehead, the Neckar rushing by ; 
and now here was the autumnal wind blow- 
ing the rain and the dead leaves against the 
window-pane, the bright firelight dancing 
and gleaming in a comfortable, prettily fur- 
nished English drawing-room, and the star- 
crowned maiden turned into a fashionably- 
dressed young lady, who was moreover his 
brother's fiancte ! 

Vivian looked at her as she stood opposite 
to him. A brown dress, a sealskin jacket, 
a necklace of onyx beads, a high cavalier hat, 
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with a long drooping feather, under the hat 
a complexion of lilies and carnations — ^the 
latter deepened, not only by the wind and 
the rain, but by this unexpected meeting — a, 
tall, queenly figure, a grand line of neck and 
shoulder, regular, lovely features, large dark 
eyes; in a glance his quick eye took in 
everything, and he decided that she was far 
more beautiful than he remembered her to 
have been,' even. He began another ques- 
tion. 

" But who was ? — How ?" — he stam- 
mered. 

" Who was the old woman ? How did I 
happen to be there ? " said Angela with a 
smile. " The old woman was my mother s 
foster-mother, a Roumany ; I had got wet in 
the storm, and she took me home with her 
to rest, and to get my things dried. That 
was the reason I had on that extraordinary 
garment. It was a theatrical dress of my 
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mother's, which she had given to Zelda» and 
I put it on while mine was being dried." 

So after all the whole mysterious scene 
had a natural and commonplace explanation ! 
Vivian was almost disappointed. 

" I haven't thanked you yet for saving me 
from a stab with that long knife/' he said, 
" and getting wounded yourself in doing 



so." 



" I don't think you can call that little 
scratch a woundl' said Angela, laughing ; " it 
hasn't even left a mark. But how did you 
come to be pursued upstairs by all those 
men ? " 

Vivian was obliged to evade a direct 
answer. He couldn't well tell her that he 
had gone into the house for the purpose of 
looking at her ! 

"And how was it I never saw you again } " 
he went on; " I was in Heidelberg for another 
fortnight, and you seemed to have disappeared 
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as Utterly as if the earth had swallowed 
you." 

"I was laid up with a cold for a little 
after my wetting, and then I went to stay at 
Einsiedel." 

"Ah, that accounts for it,*' said Vivian. 
" I began to think you were really the 
* Queen of Heaven,' as the gipsy told me, 
and that you had returned to Paradise! 
How very odd it is that we should have 
met in that way, and neither of us have dis- 
covered who the other was ! " 

Just then in came Mrs Willoughby and 
Frank. 

" Vivian 1 oh, I see you and Angela have 
made acquaintance already ! " 

Both Vivian and Angela felt somehow a 
curious dislike to explain their former meeting. 

** Yes, I introduced myself," he said, with a 
glance at Angela, who took the opportunity 
of escaping out of the room, and upstairs. 
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" Frank, ring the bell for tea, please," said 
Mrs Willoughby. ** Vivian, do you know 
that ' there is a big box for you downstairs 
which has been here for a long time ? " 

" It contains some things I sent from 
India ; where is it, Marian ? I think I will 
go and unpack it," said Vivian, who wished 
for an excuse for solitude that he might 
collect his scattered thoughts. 

When Angela came downstairs again, she 
therefore found him surrounded by treasures 
which he had disinterred from the said box. 
A cashmere shawl for Mrs Willoughby, a 
necklace of tiger's teeth and claws set in gold 
for Frank, likewise the skin of the said tiger 
mounted as a rug which he also presented to 
her. 

" Thank you, Vivian," said his cousin in 
delight. " See, here is the hole where the 
poor thing was shot ; did you kill him ? " 

"On the contrary, the * poor thing ' as you 
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call him, nearly killed me ; he was growling on 
the top of me when my friend Campbell 
came up and shot him." 

" Dear me, how dreadful," said Mrs 
Willoughby; "it makes me feel quite faint 
to think of it." 

" Tell us all about it," said Frank, '^ tell us 
what you felt when you were underneath the 
tiger. No, don't, Angel doesn't like horrible 
stories, she's looking quite white." 

" Not very horrible, after all, except for 
the tiger," said Vivian, "since here I am 
alive and well." 

At this moment in burst the boys, exclaim- 
ing, " Oh, what a jolly tiger-skin ! " 

" I couldn't find anything in India that I 
thought you would care about, Regie," said 
Vivian, " so I have brought you a gun from 
London." Regie's delight may be imagined 
when a guncase was sent for from the hall, 
and none of the others could be jealous, for 
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Vivian had a present for everybody. He 
had forgotten none of the children, nor Miss 
Primrose, nor old Nurse. 

" What a pity," said Ethel in a heartfelt 
tone, " that you didn't know poor Angel, you 
have got nothing for her ! " 

Every one laughed, and Mr Vane said, 
** Ah, but suppose I have got something for 
her, what then. Miss Ethel ? " 

He left the room, and came back again 
with a long sharp knife in his hand, the 
handle of silver, ornamented with tur- 
quoises. 

" That is from Thibet," he said ; " will you 
do me the honour to accept it, Miss Wil- 
loughby ? " as he gave it his eyes sparkled 
with merriment through , the thick fringe of 
their black lashes, and Angela too laughed 
and coloured slightly. 

Frank looked at them rather curiously. 
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'* What a queer thing to give Angel ! " she 
said. 

" If I were in the habit of paying compli- 
ments, I would say it is because she is so 
fatal ! '' he answered ; and then he began to 
teaze Frank, and amid laughter and jokes, 
the hour before dinner went by. 

Vivian was very amusing and very brilliant, 
and seemed in a state of wild excitement. 
He could carry away the most phlegmatic 
people when in the full flow of one of his 
fits of high spirits, but no effort was needed 
to produce laughter and merriment where 
so many effervescing youthful spirits were 
present, and, every minute, the puns and 
jokes grew more outrageous, and were 
received with louder peals of laughter and 
more absurd repartee. At last, to the great 
surprise of everybody, the dressing-bell 

rang. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

" The great world's altar stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God. '* 

Tennyson. 

At dinner the blaze of lamplight enabled 
Vivian and Angela to study one another to 
greater advantage than they had done before. 
She decided in her own mind that he was a 
handsome man, but not so handsome as " her 
Harry," — Angela carefully put the possessive 
pronoun before Captain Vane's name in this 
thought — ^and that he was very excitable and 
Italian looking. " Those flashing black eyes 
are not English," she thought, " and his way 
of speaking is not English ; there is more 
inflection of voice than is common in this 
country." 
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At the beginning of dinner the conversation 
was entirely about sport, pig-sticking, tiger- 
hunting, and the pheasants at Crofton. Miss 
Treherne,— the Aunt Adelaide Frank had 
spoken of, — a grim, grey woman, pursed up 
her lips at this frivolous talk ; between her 
and Vivian there had never been much love 
lost. After a time Mr Willoughby changed 
the conversation by saying, " Well, Vivian, 
how is your book getting on ? When are 
you going to bring it out ? " 

" I hope to have the first volume ready by 
Easter," was the reply, " unless I am dread- 
fully idle this winter." 

" And what's it all about ? " 

" Well, I haven't gone very deep into my 
subject as yet," said Vivian. " I have begun 
by a slight sketch of India and its religions 
at the present time ; then I have gone back 
to the Theory, what I may call the Science 
of Religion, and have attempted to show how 
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It arose, and I have gone on to its gradual 
developments through fetichism and star- 
worship up to the great systems of philo- 
sophy. In my first volume I have given a 
description of the primitive fetichism of India 
before the Aryan race settled there, and 
which still lingers in the hill districts ; then 
I have just begun to write about Vedaism. 
Buddhism I have not attacked at all as 
yet." 

Angela looked much interested, and longed 
to ask some questions about these religions 
whose very names were strange to hen She 
had been brought up to believe that outside 
the Church and the outer ring of heretical 
Christians lay the world of idolaters in mid- 
night darkness. She had vague ideas in her 
mind of hideous Chinese and Indian idols, 
but had never felt the slightest interest in 
learning in what these religions really con- 
sisted. Now it seemed to strike her in a 
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new light, that perhaps these large masses of 
her fellow-creatures were not to be utterly 
condemned because they did not happen to 
hold the same belief as herself, and, at the 
same time, a painful feeling of how ignorant 
she was, overwhelmed her. In a rather 
timid and hesitating manner she said, 
*' What do you mean by the Science of 
Religion and its development ? " 

He turned to her, and spoke in the gentle, 
courteous manner which was one of his 
greatest charms. 

" I mean that, as man developed, gradually 
and by infinitely slow degrees, his idea of 
God grew nobler and higher, from the belief 
in spirits by which the rude savage accounted 
for the thunder, and the storm, and the per- 
petual movement of nature, up to the belief 
in a Universal Spirit of Good, * in whom we 
live, and move, and have our being ! ' Man 
struggles through darkness to light." 
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Angela looked somewhat startled. ** But," 
she said, "surely there is only one Truth; 
the heathen don't believe in the true 
God." 

** Ah ! " said Vivian, smiling, " I see you 
would prefer to think that the God whom 
you own as a loving Father, only gave light 
and knowledge of Himself to an infinitely 
small number of His children, and left all 
the others to their chance, or rather, without 
a chance! How far from the kingdom of 
God, as Christ called it, was the man who 
taught like this ? — 

" * Love your enemies ; the tree does not 
withdraw its shade from the woodcutter. 

" * Conquer anger by mildness, evil by good, 
falsehood by truth. 

" ' Be not desirous of discovering the faults 
of others, but zealously guard against your 



own.' " 
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" But that is Christianity," said Angela -in 
surprise. 

** Very like it, at all events," he replied. 

'* Who said those words ? " she asked. 

" The founder of a great religion. Buddha, 
as he is generally called." 

" Father Le Clerc used to say," said 
Angela, " that the heathen copied Chris- 
tianity." 

" Buddha lived about five hundred years 
before Christ," was the answer ; " so Father 
Le Clerc couldn't have said so about those 
words." 

At this moment Miss Treherne, whose 
indignation had been waxing every moment, 
could contain herself no longer. 

'* Upon my word, Vivian," she said, " it 
makes my blood run cold to hear you ! One 
would think that we did not hwzv that the 
whole world lieth in darkness, while we 
alone have the knowledge of the Trutky 
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" That is just exactly what I don't know," 
said Vivian. 

"We have got God's own Word," said 
Miss Treherne ; " in His Holy Book He tells 
us the truth." 

Vivian was silent, but did not look silenced; 
so Miss Treherne continued. 

" Do you mean to tell me that you don't 
believe the Bible to be God's Word ?" 

*' I never said so," said Vivian ; " I only 
ventured to hint that He might have spoken 
in other ways beside." 

" It is God's Word," repeated Miss 
Treherne, " and the only guide to truth ; and 
all those who place science, or reason, or 
tradition before it, and all those who disdain 
it — Heathens and Atheists, yes, and Ration- 
alists and Papists^'* — with a glance at Angela 
— " will be in danger of Everlasting Damna- 
tion ! " 

Angela flushed slightly at this last word, 
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but she saw that in Vivian she would find 
quite a sufficient champion ; he had always 
disliked his cousin Adelaide, and he felt very 
angry with her for this sudden side attack at 
Angela. 

" Let us hope that they will disappoint 
your amiable expectations," he said, in the 
polite but sarcastic manner that Miss Tre- 
herne remembered well of old. 

" Do you mean to tell me," she said, hav- 
ing recourse to the old formula again, " that 
you don't believe in the religion taught 
in the Bible ! " 

" I don't mean to tell you anything of the 
kind," said Vivian ; " only I should be glad 
to know how you succeed in making your 
religion out of the Bible without the aid 
either of reason or tradition ! On what prin- 
ciple do you interpret any little apparent 
variation, such as there seems to be between 
St Paul and St James, for instance." 
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Angela looked at him in a remonstrating 
manner. 

" I know," he said, turning to her with a 
sudden smile, " I know exactly what you 
are thinking ; but your point of view is verj'^ 
different ; it is at least intelligible and con- 
sistent ; your religion is made for you ; you 
have for your guide an infallible Church ; 
but I confess I can t understand how people 
can claim the right of private judgment for 
themselves alqne, and set themselves up as 
infallible guides to truth." 

Miss Tfeherne, having nothing much to 
say in reply to this, had recourse to an old 
weapon of hers in controversies with Vivian ; 
she flew into a violent rage, and said loudly, 
*^ You needn't think / am going to remain 
here to listen to you talking atheism and 
popery by turns ! With all my heart I pity 
poor Margaret, who is one of the Lord's own 
people, for having such a son ; and I hope 
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some fearful judgment may not fall upon you 
some day! " 

This was said rather in a tone of " I hope 
it will," and, with a withering glance at 
Vivian and Angela, Miss Treherne got up 
and swept out of the room. 

^'HuUoa! what's all this?" said Mr 
Willoughby, who had not been listening 
to the conversation; ** what's the matter 
with Adelaide.^" 

*' Dear me ! " said Mrs Willoughby, " how 
I do dislike arguments ! Now Adelaide 
will think me to blame for all this, and 
indeed, Vivian, I must say your opinions 
are most shocking." 

Vivian was looking much distressed. 
*' My dear Marian,'' he said, " I beg your 
pardon a thousand times, it was abominably 
rude and stupid of me to begin a religious 
discussion." 

"Oh, never mind," said Mr Willoughby, 
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''Adelaide is always mounting the high 
horse about something or other; that 
animal will give her a nasty fall some 
day! By the way, talking of horses, 
Vivian, there's to be a meet at Thornton- 
Spinney to-morrow ; I have two or three 
horses, any of which would carry you 
very well." 

*'You are very kind," was the answer; 
"but I'm afraid I must do some work 
before I begin hunting, or I shan't get that 
wretched book finished in time. When I 
see my way in it a little I hope to have 
some hunting. I have asked Harry to look 
out for a couple of horses for me." 

"Well, if you are going to begin about 
horses," said Mrs Willoughby, " we may as 
well go upstairs;" so the three ladies left 
the dining-room, Vivian saying to Angela 
as she passed him, "We will have another 
talk about Buddhism presently." 
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The gentlemen were some time down- 
stairs, the subject of horses being of an 
engrossing nature at any time, and par- 
ticularly so in a hunting county at the 
beginning of the season. When Vivian 
at last found himself in the drawing-room, 
Angela was at the far end of the room 
playing Mozart, for whose music she had 
a perfect passion. And what beautiful 
playing it was! Such silvery thundering 
chords, such crystal clear notes falling 
like the rain drops ; now bursts of choral 
melody which might have been the deep 
tones of an organ, now piercingly sweet 
harmonies which sounded almost as though 
given by a violin : to the one instrument 
she gave a hundred voices. 

Vivian was astonished, for the playing 
was more that of an artiste than of an 
ordinary young lady drawing-room per- 
former, and, as he had an organisation 
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exquisitely sensitive to music, he was in- 
tensely charmed as well as surprised, for 
he could feel that in Angela s playing there 
was that hidden soul which is to music 
as scent to the flower, the expression of 
the performer's own inmost being. He 
would have gone direct to the piano, but 
Mrs Willoughby intercepted him by some 
question about his travels; he was obliged 
to sit down by her and talk; and, all the 
time, while keeping up a kind of disjointed 
mechanical small talk, thoughts, feelings, 
and pictures created by the music passed 
through his mind. 

He was in some Southern city, Cordova 
or Seville; the moonlight was shining on 
marble palaces and flashing fountains ; in 
a distant street a voice was singing to a 
guitar accompaniment; a confused breath 
of passion and poetry seemed to sweep 
over him. Then the music changed, and 
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became like that when a "mighty people 
rejoice with shawms, and with cymbals, 
and harps of gold." Then the gnind trium- 
phant strains melted away into a soft 
movement in a minor key, and Vivian saw 
a mother sitting by an empty cradle. And 
now, as Angela plays the Twelfth Mass, be- 
hold, the outlines of the room fade away, 
he is in some great dim Gothic cathedral ; 
a smell of incense is in the air, lights 
twinkle on distant altars; long trains of 
priestly banners move past; and now out 
flash the lights, the great organ peals, and 
the magnificent "Gloria" is sung by a 
hundf-ed voices. 

Mr Willoughby had gone comfortably to 
sleep with a tea-cup balanced on his knee ; 
Frank was at the tea table, with Regie 
and Cecil beside her; Miss Treheme was 
engaged with some work she always took 
up when she was out of temper — an under- 
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garment of flannel, of such coarse texture 
that it might serve the purpose of a hair 
shirt if necessary, to the village child for 
whom it was destined. 

"Angel, your tea is getting cold," said 
Frank suddenly. 

Angela started, and upset a candle, which 
gave Vivian an excellent opportunity of 
going across the room to pick it up. He 
remained beside her, and, after thanking 
her for her music in tones that spoke far 
more than his words, said, '* Do you play 
Beethoven ? " 

" Not so often as I do Mozart," said 
Angela. " I think I ^understand and love 
Mozart more, though one must worship 
Beethoven." 

" There is something Italian in the genius 
of Mozart, I think," said Vivian, ''and he 
beat the Italians on their own ground. By 
the way, isn't it coolly impertinent of the 
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Italians to arrogate to themselves the first 
rank in operatic music, considering that 
* Don Giovanni ' and * Fidelio ' were 
written by Germans, and that Gounod, 
Meyerbeer, and Auber are not Italians ? 
However, I won't run down the Italians, 
for I have a great admiration for them, they 
are a people of genius." 

" Are they ? " said Angela. " Don't think 
me stupid, but except in music, and of course 
in painting, what have they done ? '' 

" Well, they have led the way in most 
things,*' said Vivian. " The revival of clas- 
sical knowledge began in Italy; Italy has 
produced one of the three greatest poets 
of the world, and some of the greatest scien- 
tific discoveries were made by Italians." 

" Galileo," said Angela, " 1 remember 
him." 

" Yes ; and Leonardo da Vinci, who was 
the greatest physicist of his day, as well as 
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the greatest painter ; and Bruno." Vivian 
said the last name emphatically, and stopped 
short; he wished to try an experiment. 
She fell into the snare. 

'' Who was Ae ? " she said. 

"A martyr," replied Vivian; "a great 
astronomer and philosopher, who taught that 
the earth was not a flat plane and the centre 
of the universe, but a spherical body moving 
round the sun ; and who was in consequence 
burnt alive at Rome for heresy by the 
Merciful Church." 

" But/' said Angela, *' every one knows 
now that the world is round, and moves 
about the sun." 

" Of course they do," he replied. " Know- 
ledge increased, and the Church had to give 
way before the light of truth. In the same 
way there has been a grand battle in modem 
times about the age of the world, and Reve- 
lation and Ecclesiastical authority are yielding 
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to fact, and they will have to yield on other 
matters. Great is the Truth, and it shall 
prevail; however," he went on, laughing, 
" I am not going to inflict any more dis- 
cussions on you.'' 

He could not resist throwing down what 
might be either a gage of battle or a seed 
of free thought; but he did not want to 
weary and perhaps frighten the girl with ar- 
guments, only to find out what she was like, 
for she seemed to him different from most 
young ladies — and besides, of course, he 
took an interest in his brother's future wife. 
He went on therefore to talk about Italy^ in 
which country Angela had lived as a child, 
and where he had lately been travelling, and 
both of them became excited and enthusiastic 
on the subject Angela's Italian recollections 
were mostly compounded of bright out-of- 
door life and gorgeous Church ceremonies ; 
but she had heard of art from her baby- 
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hood, and she was well read in Italian 
literature and in mediaeval Italian history, 
though ignorant as most school girls of 
the history of ancient Rome. Her mind 
was full of these odd blanks in knowledge, 
for though she had read incessantly since 
she came to Crofton, her reading had been 
entirely of the kind to which her mind in- 
stinctively turned ; mediaeval history from its 
dramatic point of view, not the philosophical, 
poetry, books of travel, and novels and 
romances. Vivian was struck with what 
seemed to him the originality of her charac- 
ter and ideas, and by her vivid enthusiasm, 
and her apparent craving for knowledge, 
and he led her on, partly by sympathy, 
partly by argument, to express many of her 
unmodern religious and feudalistic theories. 

At last he . said, by way of another experi- 
ment, " Do you know why I love Italy so 
much ? Partly because I have shed a drop 
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or two of my blood for her. I was with 
Garibaldi in '59." 

The words seemed to raise a conflict in 
Angela's mind ; on one side were her religi- 
ous and political theories, on the other certain 
old recollections moving her, and she could 
not help a thrill, as she exclaimed, " Garibaldi ! 
Why I remember in that very year at Genoa, 
going with my father to see a friend of his, 
and there was a man with a beautiful, kind 
face, and a beard and a red shirt, who took 
me up and kissed me ; and my father said^ 
'Angela, this is Giuseppe Garibaldi, and 
some day you will hear him called the 
Saviour of his country.' And I remember 
how my mother used to sing ' Viva la 
libertal and ^Garibaldi nostra SalvatoreJ* 
Then shortly after that we went to Flo- 
rence, and my mother died, and — I have not 
heard much good about Garibaldi since/' 
she concluded with a smile. 



:* 
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" Was your mother an Italian ? " said 
Vivian softly. 

" No, a Hungarian." 

" Ah, well, you have the blood of freedom 
in your veins then — * The Saviour of his 
country ! ' — Yes, he has been that already, 
though the reward he has met has been 
denial and imprisonment, and though Rome 
is still to be won. However, we shall see 
her the capital of Italy yet — Rome of the 
Republic." 

Of course Angela fired up at this, and so 
the two talked on, Vivian delighting the girl 
by understanding her point of view when he 
did not sympathise even, and by drawing 
out her enthusiasm for the Venddens, the 
Jacobites, and the Cavaliers, the Crusaders 
and the early Christian martyrs. 

He could see that feeling and imagination 
were both intensely developed with her, and 
reason, and the power of abstract thought 

VOL. I. s 
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very little, and yet he saw, or thought he 
saw, evidences of an intellect of unusual 
power. " It is a mind I should like to emanci- 
pate from priestly trammels," he thought. *' It 
is much too rich a nature to be made a tool 
of for the sake of bringing souls and pro- 
perties to the Church. I suppose they think 
she'll convert Harry. Fancy old Harry 
turning Papist ! " Vivian was very fond of 
his brother, and admired all his good quali- 
ties, but it seemed to him that Angela was 
not the wife for him. '* Harry doesn't want 
a wife with intellect,'' he thought ; ** he will 
be bored* by it, and hate any unconventional 
ideas in a woman. I know exactly what 
his wife should be; pretty and charming, 
and fond of society, yet with much domestic 
aifectionateness, who would look graceful at 
the head of his table, and nurse his children, 
and play to him while he dozed, when he 
came in tired from hunting. What's the 
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good of playing a man to sleep with Mozart ? 
Offenbach would do just as well. This 
dark-eyed girl might develop into a Saint 
Tlieresa, or a Madame Roland, or an Eloise, — 
there are capacities in her for any one of them, 
— she will be wasted as a country gentleman's 
wife, I foresee three futures for her ; either 
she will throw herself heart and soul inta 
religious enthusiasm and become a d^ote, 
like my friend Madame de Morville, or she will 
lose her powers of mind and fancy and turn 
into an ordinary prosaic Englishwoman, or 
she will be a brilliant and unhappy woman of 
fashion. I can* t imagine that she and Harr) 
can ever be happy together." 

Needless to say he was not in the least 
bit in love with her himself. Men now-a- 
days are not afflicted with such sudden and 
unreasonable passions. He admired her 
beauty and was interested in her mind, but, 
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of course, it was entirely on Harry's account 
that he thought so much about her. 

To Angela this evening with Vivian was' 
like a plunge into a new world. She had 
never before had her mind drawn out by 
conversation on intellectual topics with a 
clever man. Harry's talk to her was almost 
entirely personal — his past life and her 
own, plans for the future, and love-making. 
The Professor had thought her a child, and 
though she had listened to his talk with 
interest, and it had, unconsciously to her- 
self, shown her a glimpse of the life of 
intellect, and made her see wider horizons, 
still it had never been directed to herself, 
and he had never knowingly influenced 
her. 

At Crofton the conversation was princi- 
pally about foxes, pheasants, horses, and 
village news ; and the people of the neigh- 
bourhood were none of them given to discuss 
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either literature or ideas. That some one 
could talk to her on such subjects was quite 
new to Angela, and Vivian had, in a high 
degree, that rarest of all accomplishments, 
the art of talking well. His language was 
forcible, picturesque, and eloquent, but quite 
unstudied and unaffected, and his manner 
had not the faintest tinge of overbearingness 
or conceit. He listened as well as he spoke, 
and not only listened, but could draw out the 
thoughts of those to whom he was speaking. 
This he did partly by an intense gift of 
sympathy, and partly by a manner so gentle 
and courteous, that few could resist its 
charms. His general popularity was due 
partly to this manner, partly to the delicate 
tact which prevented him from ever jarring 
on the feelings of others, and partly to what 
the French call " une caractere saississante'' 
He could impress himself strongly on those 
about him. All felt his power, fire, and 
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originality, and when with him life became 

more brilliant and vivid even to the most 

commonplace people. 

Angela sat over her bedroom fire for some 

time that night thinking. Then she took 

down a litde morocco - covered volume of 

poetry from a book-shelf, and turned over 

the leaves with a different as well as a more 

vivid interest to any she had ever felt before. 

How exquisitely beautiful were some of the 

descriptions, what a mastery over language, 

and what a depth of passionate feelings. 

And how strange it seemed to think that a 

« 
man like this should care to talk to her. 



CHAPTER XV. 

** I can give not what men call love ; 
But wilt thou accept not 
The worship the heart lifts above, 
And the heavens reject not : 
The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow, 
The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow?" 

Shelley. 

The next morning Frank and Angela were 
in their little sitting-room, Frank making 
up the village club money accounts, Angela 
illuminating texts on zinc to the school, 
little Pet sailing paper boats on the carpet. 

"Angel, just look over that last row of 
figures for me, like a good child," said 
Frank, "they wz/l not add up the same; 
I think I'm as stupid as an owl ! " 

" Of course you can't do them," said 
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Angela, "when you are being interrupted 
a dozen times ; there is. another knock at 
the door." 

**Come in whoever you are," called out 
Frank in an impatient tone of voice. "O 
Vivian ! I didn't know it was you ! " 

"Well, Miss Pet, how are you this 
morning ? " catching up the little creature 
from the floor and putting her on his 
shoulder, where she sat in triumph, the 
black head and the golden one looking 
very pretty together. " Give Cousin Vivian 
a nice soft kiss. You look very busy here," 
he went on ; " what are those rows of 
figures, Frank ? " 

" The village club money." 

" Oh, I know ; you give 50 per cent, 
interest per week, don't you ? let me be- 
long to that club, Frank." 

"Oh, do go away and don't bother," 
said Frank ; " or rather, as you are here, 
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make yourself useful, and add up all this 
for me." 

" I see you are as peremptory as ever," 
he said, sitting down obediently, and taking 
the pencil in his hand, while Pet, perched 
on his knee, amused herself by trj'ing to 
open a locket which her small fingers had 
extracted from his waistcoat pocket. 

" What wreyou doing, Miss Willoughby ? " 
asked Vivian, as his eye travelled down 
the columns of figures. 

" Illuminating verses to hang up in the 
village school," said Angela. " Frank, it 
appears, is wild about the school at present, 
and we are going to make great reforms 
there. We are going to teach the children 
to sing in parts, and I want to find some 
English words that will go well to some 
of the German volksliederr 

" Happy thought ! " said Frank. " Vivian 
shall write some." 
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" I couldn't" 

" Oh, nonsense ! what's the use of being 
a poet ? Ah now, Vivian, you must ; please 
do." 

" Well, ni try, if you like. By the way, 
talking of German, I came here this morning 
to ask a favour. I hear you, Miss Wil- 
loughby, are a very good German scholar, 
and I have got a curious crabbed-looking 
letter from a certain Professor Schleiermacher 
at Heidelberg, half of which is quite unin- 
telligible to me. Could you make it out ? " 

**Well, I ought to be able to," said 
Angela, colouring in surprise and excite- 
mentj "considering how well I know the 
dear Professor's writing; why I was stay- 
ing at his house in Heidelberg ! " 

Vivian exclaimed in astonishment, and 
they talked eagerly about the Professor 
until they were interrupted by a cry of 
triumph from Pet. Her little fingers had 
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managed to find the spring of the locket, 
which Vivian had thought would defy them, 
and she had succeeded in opening it. " Pretty 
lady," she said, " who is it. Cousin Vivian ? " 

"Give me the locket, Pet darling," said 
Vivian, flushing slighdy; but Pet, with a 
face full of mischief, and agile as a kitten, 
had slipped from his knee, and ran away 
to the further end of the room, clutching 
the locket tight in her chubby little hand. 
As Vivian followed her, with a rapid turn 
she escaped him, and pattering across the 
room again, put the locket into Frank's lap. 

" May I look at it, Vivian ? " said she. 
" Pet, you are a naughty baby 1 " 

"Certainly; if you care to see it," 
replied Vivian, but he did not look very 
comfortable under the inspection. 

It was the portrait of a dark-haired, dark- 
eyed woman, with a beautiful melancholy 
face. Angela looked over her cousin's 
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shoulder with much curious interest; she 
half expected to see the face of the girl 
she had seen with him at Heidelberg, 
but this resembled it as little as a panther- 
does a pretty silly little kitten. Some- 
thing in Vivian's expression prevented 
either of the girls from asking any ques- 
tions, or making any comment on the 
portrait, and when it was returned to 
him he shut it up without a word, and 
put it in his pocket again. 

Vivian was silent for a minute, then 
roused himself, apparently with a certain 
effort, and said — 

" Now, Miss Willoughby, will you look 
at the letter ? " 

" I advise you to go to the library," 
said Frank; "the boys will be in here 
presently, and then you won't have much 
peace." 

"Where are they now?" asked Vivian. 
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"They go to Mr Philip's for lessons 
from nine to eleven every morning, and 
then for two hours more in the evening," 
said Angela. " By the by, have you 
heard of the disgrace Jim got into last 
night ? " 

*' No," said Vivian. ^' I know of old 
Jim has a tremendous faculty for getting 
into scrapes; but what was it this 
time ? " 

" Well, he dressed up that stuffed 
monkey that is in the north gallery as 
a little nigger boy, and put a green 
missionary box in his hand, and stuck 
him in the middle of Miss Treheme's 
room, and then he hid behind the bed 
curtains, and' when she came up to bed, 
he sung a song he had composed, some- 
thing about 'little savagees, who have no 
little handkerchees ! ' " 

AH three went off into a fit of laughter. 
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'' I should like to have seen his Aunt 
Adelaide's face," said Vivian, "wasn't she 
in a towering rage ? " 

"Rage is no name for it! She pulled 
Jim out from the curtains and boxed his 
ears, and pushed him out of the door 
with his monkey after him, and then she 
went and made a formal complaint to Uncle 
George. It turned out that Jim had been 
getting this all up when he ought to have 
been at Mr Philip's, so of course he was 
punished for that, poor boy." 

" Poor old Jim ! " said Vivian, "he 
was confiding to me his grievance about 
not being allowed to shoot." 

"It is very hard, I do think,** said 
Angela, who was soft-hearted about the 
boys. " Do try, Mr Vane, to persuade 
them to let him." 

" I don't know that my persuasions 
will be of much use, but Til try," he 
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replied ; " now will you come and look 
at the letter ? " 

It was long and written in a most 
crabbed hand, and a bad German hand 
is hieroglyphic. Angela, however, read and 
translated it without much difficulty. It 
was about some ancient Hindu myth, 
and when she had finished her transla- 
tion, she asked Vivian several questions 
on the subject, which he answered, going 
on to explain to her the probable 
derivation gf the myth, and telling her 
some • Greek and Teutonic ones that 
closely resembled it. She was so much 
interested that he told her some of his 
theories on the subject, and spoke so clearly, 
and at the same time so picturesquely and 
eloquently, that she was completely fasci- 
nated. He was enthusiastic, and it was 
delightful to him to find an intelligent 
listener, while Angela was enjoying the 
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keen pleasure of receiving entirely new 
ideas, and not only receiving them, but 
finding her mind awaken to conceptions 
of the meaning of history in a way that 
was quite strange to her. 

Time passed so imperceptibly, that while 
they were in the full flow of their talk 
the gong for luncheon sounded. 

'* Good gracious ! " said Vivian, " I had 
no idea it was so late." 

" I am afraid you haven't done much work 
this morning," replied Angela. . " It is very 
good of you to have spent so much time tell- 
ing me all these things ; it is dreadful to be 
so ignorant and stupid." 

"/ shouldn't call you either one or the 
other," he answered smiling, " but I can't tell 
you much ; you should read some books on 
the subjects we were talking of." 

** Only I know so little, and there is so 
much to learn," said Angela ; " I feel lost." 
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" I suppose every one feels that," he 
answered ; " one knows so little, and there is 
so much to learn ; if I can help you, though, 
I should like it very much. I will make a 
bargain with you, if you will translate my 
letters from Germany for me, I will help you 
as well as I can, though I don't know that I 
can do much." 

" You can give me a general chart of the 
country, and tell me the paths through the 
wood,' said Angela, and then they went into 
the dining-room. 

Frank looked at them rather critically, 
and, when luncheon was over, and Vivian 
had disappeared, said to Angela, " You and 
Vivian seem tg have a great deal to say to 
each other." 

'* He is going to teach me all kinds of 
things," said Angela, in a joyous tone of voice, 
catching Frank by the waist, and waltzing 
round the room with her till she was quite 

VOL. I. T 
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out of breath. " Come along and put on 
your things, Frank, and let us go for a nice 
long walk; there is such a delicious frosty 
feeling in the air, and I want to take old Jim 
Bates the comforter and muffatees I made 
for him." 

" ril come presently." 

"No, no, not presently, you bad child, 
come at once! I tell you this air is like 
champagne to me, and my blood is tingling ; 
I must walk off the effervescence." 

The two girls laughed and chattered like 
children during their walk, and when they 
met Regie and Cecil, the fun became actually 
noisy. Frank seemed to have recovered for 
a short time the wild childish spirits, that 
she had had when Angel first knew her, and 
her cousin was in one of her fits of happy 
excitement The four amused themselves 
by acting a kind of play in impromptu recita- 
tive verse as they walked home; peals of 
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laughter occasionally interrupting the perfor- 
mance. Vivian heard the gay young voices 
in the avenue as he set out at dusk to take a 
constitutional. He had been writing away 
fast since luncheon, but, even while engaged 
in work, and afterwards as he strode rapidly 
along the high road in the twilight, vague 
sadness stirred his mind. The face in that 
locket rose before him with reproachful eyes, 
and a phantom host of bitter remembrances 
of the past, of dim presentiments of the 
future, seemed to attack him. He did not 
choose to take warning, but even then he 
might have seen where he was drifting. 

After dinner there was a round game for 
the benefit of the boys, during which Vivian 
rattled away in his most amusing manner, 
contributing much to the Babel of tongues 
and noisy laughter. Afterwards he begged 
Angela to play to him, and, quite naturally, 
lingered near the piano listening to her 
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music, and talking to her in a low voice when 
it ceased. Then he was made to sing him- 
self, and the mellow tenor voice rang out so 
sweetly and powerfully, that Angela felt as 
though her soul were being drawn out by 
the sounds she was hearing. She was as 
impressionable as a child with her excitable 
Hungarian nature, and music played on her 
as the wind on an Eolian harp. Vivian 
sang Blumenthal's " Message," a song in 
which beautiful words are wedded to beauti- 
ful music, and he sang it with such passion 
and pathos, that his listeners scarcely drew 
their breath till the last notes had died 
away. Then there was a chorus of 
thanks, in which Angela's voice was silent, 
she had felt it too much to speak, but 
Vivian saw her face, and that told him 
enough. He began to turn over the 
music in the stand. 
" Oh, here is my favourite duet between 
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Bothwell and Mary Stuart/' he said; 
" come and sing it with me, Frank." 

"I can't" said Frank, "I have a cold. 
Angel, you sing it, it will suit your voice 
beautifully." 

"Why, I don't know it," said Angela, 
" I never heard it in my life." 

" It is quite easy," said Vivian, " a duet 
between contralto and tenor principally; 
' Auld Lang Syne ' besides, of course, you 
can sing at sight, you know music so 
well" 

" I can't sing much any way," said Angela, 
" but I will try if you like." 

She did her voice injustice ; it was not 
powerful, but a very sweet and rich 
contralto, and she sang not only with 
finish and delicacy, but with a great deal 
of expression and dramatic effect, so the 
duet was very beautiful. 

The song which is set to "Auld lang 
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Syne" is repeated three times, first by 
the contralto voice, then the tenor, then 
both together. 
The words are : — 

Recitative. 

*' L'honneur lui dit, Fuis Timprudent cruel tourment ; 

Mais quand vient V heure il tremble, 

II hdsite, et semble dire, en soupirant "*- 

AuLD Lang Syne. 
^* S'il n'est que dans I'absence, 
Remade k ma souffrance. 
La nuit le jour ait beau souffrir, 
N'en veux jamais gu^rir.'' 

As Vivian's voice rang out in that last 
line it seemed to express something of his 
real thought. He looked furtively from 
under his straight dark brows at Angela. 
She was dressed in some floating white 
material, in her hair she wore some sprigs 
of stephanotis with its pure waxen flowers. 
Her face was pale and transparent with 
suppressed excitement ; her arms and hands 
looked snowy white on the keys of the 
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pianoforte. There was something about 
her which seemed to breathe poetry in 
every line. She had nothing in common 
with the women of society he. was used 
\o rail at; prudes and coquettes; artificial, 
self-conscious, frivolous. No, this girl was 
fair as Pygmalion's statue, after the Queen 
of Beauty had touched it with warm, 
breathing, blushing life, and about her there 
seemed an atmosphere of virginal purity 
mingled with soft tender womanliness. She 
was such a woman as a knight of old might 
have been content to worship ; as unlike 
the ordinary fashionable young lady as 
moonlight to the vulgar glare of a gas lamp. 
She made him dream of soft southern nights, 
and the starlight, and the soynd of falling 
waters. As he watched her, the strong 
perfume from the flowers she wore seemed 
to mount into his brain and make him 
dizzy. His heart began to beat with start- 
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ling rapidity. "She is like a June lily," 
he thought, " so purely white with a burning 
heart. My God ! is it possible that I love 
her ? Well, if I do, it is my own affair, 
no one else will ever know of it.'* 

He drew back into the shadow of the 
window-curtain, where he could watch her 
unobserved, and a host of conflicting feelings 
shook his mind. 

If he loved her, every feeling of prudence 
and honour dictated that he should at once 
remove himself from her charm. But, after 
all, he must be a little mad to-night ! A man 
does not fall in love with a woman whom 
he scarcely knows, and who is separated 
from him by every tie of honour, simply 
because she is beautiful, and has a touching 
voice. And then, having proved to himself 
that he did not love her, and did not intend 
to love her, he watched her all the rest of 
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the evening from behind the book he was 
pretending to read, and when she moved 
away, he picked up a piece of stephanotis 
that had fallen from her hair, put it to his 
lips, and treasured it ever after amongst his 
most sacred possessions. 

When the next day came, Vivian woke to 
a different and a more rational frame of 
mind. Poetical fancies, wild follies, do 
not flourish in the cold grey light of a 
November morning. He was relieved to 
find that his heart had stopped that fan- 
tastic tarantula it was dancing last night, 
and abstained from questioning himself 
too closely. 

The frost had disappeared, and Frank 
and her father came down in hunting cos- 
tume, and went off immediately after break- 
fast to a meet. 

" Be sure you bring back the brush, 
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Frank!" called out Vivian, as he watched 
her ride away from the door. ** How well 
that child looks on the back of a horse ! 
Now, shall we begin our history lessons, 
* Angela? Tm breaking the ice with a 
sudden plunge, you see," he added with a 
laugh ; " for of course, we ought to call 
each other by our Christian names, con- 
sidering all things." 

" Of course we should ; why we shall 
be brother and sister," said Angela. How 
delightful it would be to have such a 
brother, so clever, so kind and gentle, so 
ready to teach her everything ! 

They spent a delightful morning of 
reading and talk, and every day the lessons 
were continued, and the two drifted into 
closer intimacy. She made notes for 
him from German authors, and he gave 
her books to read, and showed her some- 
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thing of history from a philosophical stand- 
point, — the great march of events and their 
meaning. Sometimes he translated bits of 
Greek authors to her, and sometimes he 
told her some of the "fairy tales of 



science.'* 



The girl's mind seemed to be opening 
like one of those hothouse flowers that bloom 
. in a single night ; and Vivian became every 
day more interested in its growth, more 
fascinated with his own part of teacher and 
liberator, more ardent in his devotion to the 
ideas which possessed him, and at the 
same time more ready to worship for herself 
this tender, noble, half child, half woman, 
into whose mind he was instilling them. 

He was very careful not to talk on per- 
sonal topics to her, and to keep his own 
individuality well out of all their intellec- 
tual discussions, therefore he considered 
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that these long talks and lessons were quite 
safe for her, and if he liked to take his 
chance of future suffering, well, that was 
his own look-out, no one else should ever 
discover it. 
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